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~ Portrait of a man, 
who invested 
in SAFETY 


From the Latin word “februo” (meaning ‘I purify through sacrifice’) 
comes the name of the present month. We confess to finding this — 

a trifle obscure. The Saxons, we think, had the better idea when they 

named the second month ‘Sol Monath’—month of the returning sun. 


...with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


. It il depends on n your point of view. If you Sick 
_ As a Civil Servant he has done well for himself and his family — 


skating, this month 1 may see you grinding your skates 

__ worked his way up from executive grade to departmental chief. He dh f 1 ra If chit 
: har st. 

is in comfortable retirement now; for he has augmented his pension = oping Bae gee Se Bran 2 


by investing in Safety with the Abbey ~ / gece hand et ee eee ote performed. a 
“National Building Society, with a tax- 2 
__ paid 3} per cent return — whatever the 
state of the market. That’s equal to 
£6.1.9 per cent where Income Tax is 
paid at the standard rate. 


** Let other people go for the bigger 


involuntarily, the pastime wills seem to have nothing 


A SAFETY-FIRST | 
INVESTMENT 


3/7. 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


This is equivalent to ; 


£6.1.9 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 


in its favour and prolonged and heavy rain will be 
your only wish. Fortunately for both of you, the 
month offers other’ attractions, notable among them 
being the fearful joys “of St. Valentine’s Day. Of 


Paice — » hess however, we can only speak from hearsay : . 
profits at the greater risk,” he says, 
“but I’m for Abbey National — and 
_ Safety. ” Any amount from £1 to 


- £5,000 is accepted. = 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


A national institution with assets of £237,000,000 


. nobody ever seals Valentines to a bank. And we 


saree step |eaned (though with some faint regret) 


that, innumerable and varied though our services” 


are, there | is nowhere among them anything which | 
will help you to compose (or deal oe these tokens . 


of regard. . = 


by | a - “ ; es sad Se 
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Sharing Out Europe’s Oil 
oe By IAN TRAFFORD. . 


HE purpose of the new allocation scheme for oil down its stocks improvidently, and then suddenly finds that its 
arranged by the Organisation for European Economic Co- stocks have run out, then it will be no good applying to O.E.E.C. 

operation is to ensure that every country in western for supplementary supplies: they will not be forthcoming. 
Europe has a fair share of the oil available to the continent There is, however, a provision for countries which find them- 
as a whole. From now on the burden of the oil shortage will be selves in special need, even though they have taken reasonable 
equally distributed among the eighteen countries which have agreed _ measures to cut the use of oil. A special reserve is going to be kept 
to the scheme—and they include every nation in western Europe _ back from the initial allocation, and this reserve will be issued every 

except Finland and Yugoslavia. ten days by the O.E.E.C. to cases of genuine hardship. 

One may think that this i is, after all, the only common-sense way Who gains and who loses out of all this? Broadly, Scandinavia 
- of meeting the situation—the only way of preventing an undignified and Italy will gain and Germany, Holland, and Austria 
scramble for supplies. That is true, but considering the big differ- will lose, while we in Britain should come out of it rather better 
ences there are between one country and another both in the off than we might otherwise have been, partly because our stocks 
supplies of oil available and in the degree of dependence on it, itis are rather higher at the outset than other people’s. It is difficult 
- remarkable—and most encouraging—that so many nations ‘have to generalise because so many different factors are involved. Ger- 
agreed to surrender part of their sovereignty in this respect to an many, for example, gets about a third of her oil supplies and 
international organisation. The scheme is going to be administered Holland about a quarter from their own production. From now on 
by the Oil Committee of the Organisation for European Economic that home production is going to be thrown into the general kitty 
- Co-operation and will be put into effect by their Petroleum Indus- « and Germany and Holland will no longer have any advantage from 
ty Emergency Group, which has come to be known by its initials it. On the other hand, Germany normally uses less oil per head of 
g. The ten largest oil companies operating in Europe are population than any other country in Europe except Greece and 
g represented on Opeg, one British, one British-Dutch, one French, Portugal, so the loss of this advantage is not very serious for her. 


and seven American, and it is up to them to carry out the decisions Sweden, to take another example, is more dependent on oil than 
_ of the O.E.E.C. anyone else. Over two-fifths of all the power used in Sweden is 
The scheme is ede If Europe as a whole can get only three- based on oil and she is an obvious candidate for high priority on 


"quarters of its normal supplies, then each individual country will the O.E.E.C. list of countries in special need. Italian industry, too, 
; receive three-quarters of its requirements. The actual proportion, is heavily dependent on fuel oil. In fact Italy normally uses four 

which includes any domestic production, may vary from one period times as much heavy fuel oil for industry as she does petrol. Conse- 
the next. The O.E.E.C. is not going to concern itself with how quently she has always suffered from a ‘chronic surplus of petrol 
country decides to ration the supplies allocated to it. But if and even now, while Italian industry is crying out for fuel oil, 
try goes on using more oil that it is receiving by running petrol remains unrationed, 
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: ; Beteceviatives at the Beaerenee tab 
ment to get this international rationing scheme going, and it 
_ promises well for intra~-European co-operation over even bigger 
_ projects, such as the Common Market. But, when this is all said, 
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_ the serious shortage of oil remains. In the case of petrol and the 
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lighter oils the situation is not so bad. Petrol is not difficult to 


come by in the United States but we do not want to waste scarce 
tanker capacity—and dollars—importing products we do not des- 


_ perately need. 


What we do need throughout Europe, as a matter of extreme 


Security Measures 


By DOUGLAS HOUGHTON, MP. 7 Se 


HE security measures in the Civil es are by no means 
entirely new. A complete ban was put on the employment of 


members of the Communist Party on secret work nearly ten 


years ago. This also covered those associated with the Com- 
munist Party in such a way as to raise reasonable doubts about their 
reliability. At the same time, a tribunal of three advisers was set up 
to hear appeals. Rules were made about suspensions from duty, trans- 
fers to other work, and dismissals where unavoidable. 
“All that we have had for nearly ten years. Then came the shock of 
Burgess and McLean, the two Foreign Office men who left their posts, 
crossed over to France, and disappeared. In November 1955, the 


_ Government set up a committee composed wholly of Privy Councillors 


to examine the security arrangements and consider whether any further 
precautions were called for. The substance of their report and recom- 
mendations were published in a White Paper in March last year. This 
was debated in the House of Commons shortly afterwards. The Govern- 
ment accepted the recommendations of the Privy Councillors, and these 
have been given effect in the new security arrangements announced. 
So much for the background. Now for what the Privy Councillors 
said should be done, and has now been done. First, they accepted the 
basic principle of the earlier security measures, which is the belief 
that ‘the Communist faith overrides a man’s normal loyalties to his 
country *. What the Privy Councillors added to this was their view 


_ that the risk from communists is not confined to party members, either 
above or underground, or their associates, but extends to sympathisers 


with communism. So now the ban covers one who has sympathy with 


communism, or association with communists or sympathisers with 


communism, or is a likely subject of communist pressure in such a way 
as to raise reasonable doubts about his reliability. That obviously opens 


up a wider field of investigation and a good deal more room for matters 
of opinion and judgement of reliability. 


Second, on the recommendation of the Privy Councillors, security 


_ measures have been taken into the wider field of defects of character 


and conduct. Their view was that today it is of great importance to 
pay attention to character defects as factors tending to make a man 
unreliable or expose him to blackmail or influence by foreign agents. 


They said it was the duty of departments to inform themselves of 


serious failings of character or behaviour, such as drunkenness and drug- 


_ taking, or of any loose living that eset seriously affect a man’s 


reliability. 

They also said—and this is very important—that i in deciding these 
difficult and often borderline cases ‘it is right to continue the practice 
of tilting the balance in favour of offering greater protection to the 


‘security of the state rather than in the direction of safeguarding the 


rights of the individual’. In their opinion an individual who is living 
with a wife or husband who is a communist, or a communist sym- 


pathiser, may for that reason alone have to be moved from secret work. 


The Civil Service does not question the responsibility of Govern- 


Bs ment and Parliament in these matters. Nevertheless, the Civil Service 
is properly concerned with the way this far-reaching oversight over 
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their political activities and private lives is to be exercised. Individual 


_ liberty is at stake as well as security, and a sensible balance must be 
kept between the two. 
The Privy Councillors themselves acknowledged that some of the 


jen a Britain, nt still Hpi Ps this average of ; 
- stocks: 


5,000,000 entries printed in seventy-five years, but | 


that is ‘why the Minister of Power has been able to assure — 
British industry that there will be no further cut in supplies at 
least po the end of next bee But ageia in some othess coun" ¥ 


increase its “prediction of fuel oil geez a ‘prompt gee 
—‘ At Home and Abroad ’ Ca oan 
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measures which the state is athe to take to protect its aceeey are 
in some respects alien to our traditional practices. ‘ Nothing could be 
worse ’, they said, ‘ than to encourage tale-bearing or malicious gossip ’. 
That i is one point of uneasiness in the Civil Service now. There are two 
more: one is the vagueness of some of the charges which can be 
made against a man (what, for example, i is a communist ‘ sympathiser ’; 
or an ‘associate ’?) These are questions left to the tribunal of three 
advisers to decide in the light of the particular facts. The other is the 
absence in the new arrangements, as in the old, of any provision for an 
appellant to the three advisers to take a friend or staff association 
representative with him. Mainly on that account perhaps, the three 
advisers are now to be required to report fully to the Minister if they 
are in doubt whether the charges are substantiated or not: and Ministers — 
have accepted full personal responsibility for coming to a final decision. — 
These new security measures extend and tighten up the old ones, — 
but they are no witch-hunt. Fortunately they are of practical] concern 
to few people, because the overwhelming majority of Civil Servants — 
are decent, loyal, and hardworking folk. They are very jealous of the 
good name a integrity of the public service. * 
—‘At Home and Apraad, (Home Service) — 
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The Trustees of the British Museum have published pens for changes — 
in their method of publishing catalogues of printed books- Mr. A. H. 
CHAPLIN, Deputy Keeper in the Department of Printed Books at the 
Museum, said in the course of a talk in ‘ At Home and Abroad’: ‘The — 
main difference between the proposed new catalogue and the catalogues 
the British Museum~has published before is that the volumes will not 
be printed from type in the traditional way, but will be produced photo- 
graphically. In the case of our catalogue, however, there is no ready- 
made copy in suitable form ready for reproduction. Catalogue entries 
printed at various times over the last seventy-five years have to be 
assembled in their correct alphabetical order, mounted in page form, } 
and then photographed. : 

“ Anyone who has visited the British Museum Library will remember 
the large volumes—over 1,200 of them—which contain the catalogue 2% 


used in the Reading Room, In them, columns of entries cut out of an 


earlier catalogue. are pasted down, side by side with over 2,000,000 — 
additional entries printed in the last fifty-odd years. About 6,000 new 
entries, on separate slips, are pasted into these volumes every month. 
Once this material is suitably arranged, reproduction by photo 
lithography will be a rapid and almost completely mechanical 
We shall be able to produce this: enormous catalogue of 250 printed is, 
volumes within about five years. It will give all the information 
about our books which is now accessible only to students whoedutenies 
our own Reading Room catalogue. It will embody not only all the — 


corrections made by hand since the entries were printed. — 

“The operation is a large one and will cost in all 
thousand pounds. But the cost will not, and could not, b 
of the modest funds available to the Trustees of the Museum. 
be covered by suiecrp ee ee ee 
institatiods 9 2 pet ee re 
want to have this catalogue. The D cs behets 
depend on thedemand’, ae 
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America’s Guided Missiles 


By E. COLSTON SHEPHERD 


N the course of the Minister of Defence’s recent talks in Wash- 

ington, guided missiles played an important role. The United 

States already has in service three kinds of missile. One we have 

known about for a long time: the Matador, that is simply the 
modern equivalent of the V.1. It is a flying bomb, an expendable 
aeroplane: but it is a good deal better than the old V.1. 

The next is the Corporal. Not only is it in use in the United States 
Army, it is also on order for the British Army. The Corporal comes 
right up into the rocket class, with a speed of nearly 2,000 miles an 
hour, but it is a purely tactical weapon with a range of only 150 miles 
and it rides a radio beam. Like the Matador, it can carry a nuclear 
war-head. 

The third guided missile the Americans have put into service is the 
Nike: a ground-to-air missile. Thirteen American cities are now pro- 
vided with Nike batteries for their defence against marauding bombers. 
There are Nikes with the American forces in’ Europe, too. Nike is not 
particularly spectacular: its speed is about 1,300 miles an hour; its 
range is seventeen miles. It obeys radio signals on the way up and 
then, on the last few miles, it homes on to its bomber target with the 
help of its own little radar set. 

As some Corporals are coming to us, I think that means we are 
going to get the Army accustomed to working with these battle- 
field rockets while our own go into production. There has been no 
whisper here about developing a guided missile for the Army: not 
much has been said about any of the missiles we are developing, 
although firing tests are going on all the time over the sea from Aber- 
porth in Wales and on the Woomera range in Australia. We know 
there are three missiles coming forward. All of them are anti-aircraft 
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Inspecting a Gatiecy of Nike guided missiles at the Lorton launching site near 
_ Washington last month. Sir Harold Caccia (left), British Ambassador to the 
‘United States; Major-General P. W. Edwards, regional anti-aircraft com- 
F mander; and Mr, A. D, P. Heeney (right), Canadian Ambassador 
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The Lacrosse guided missile, one of America’s smaller tactical weapons 


weapons. So far as we know, they are all still under development. 
Nobody has said that any one of them is in production. So at the 
moment we have nothing like Nike working. But I have had a few 
glimpses of what has been going on behind the scenes in the last few 
years; and I shall be most surprised if we have not got something about 
twice as good as Nike on the stocks. However, the Americans are a 
long way ahead of us in putting these various kinds of guided missiles 
into actual service, and that is the only way to get the snags out of 
them and make them do their jobs properly. 

What of really long-range rockets, the things they call intercontinental 
ballistic missiles? There are no signs that we have gone far along that 
road. For that matter, there is not much evidence that the Americans 
have that side of the business fully developed. They are still expanding 
their bomber force, just as we are: they do not expect the big rocket 
to displace the big bomber tomorrow, any more than we do. Certainly 
they have their big rockets, and wonderfully efficient they are—as 
rockets—but the guidance side still needs a great deal of improvement. 
One of them the other day got so utterly lost that the authorities 
stopped looking for it. That was the Snark: a huge affair, seventy-four 
feet long. It has a range of 3,000 miles although it travels at only 
600 miles an hour, and theoretically it ought to be marvellously accurate 
because its automatic pilot is ‘locked on’ to a star, as they say. 

There are others coming along. One, the Navaho, uses two ramjets 
and makes a speed of 1,600 miles an hour. It has a range of 5,000 
miles. Then there is the kind that goes up seventy or eighty miles and 
coasts along outside the thicker layers of the earth’s atmosphere at 
such a fantastic speed that there seems to be no possible defence 
against it. At least two of that kind are in preparation in America. One 
is called the Atlas and the other the Titan. They are both to travel 
at 16,000 miles an hour and to go 5,000 miles to their targets. They 
cannot be given much’ guidance except at the start, and they cannot 
have any great precision at such ranges. With a hydrogen bomb as their 
load you may think they do not need it, but I would not be too sure. 
They are extremely expensive weapons: at a guess, I should say 
they cost as much as a big bomber. 

At present, I do not believe anybody has one of these great missiles 
ready for service. The Russians have not, but they are creeping up to 
the 1,000-miles range; and I should say the Americans are a good step 
ahead of them. It is in those other classes, of Army and A.A. rockets, 
that things are moving fast in the United States. 

—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


ANY people nowadays take a pessimistic view of the future 
prospects of the human race, and the population theories 
first put forward by the Rev. T. R. Malthus more than 
150 years ago are still widely accepted. It is obvious that, 


ai i world population continues to grow at its present ever-increasing rate, 


there is bound in the end to be a food shortage, because food produc- 


tion cannot go on being increased for ever. If that happens Malthus 


_ was certainly right that famine, disease, or war will sooner or later 
step in and prevent any further growth of population. The only answer 


seems to be that everyone throughout the world should immediately © 


start to limit their families deliberately and drastically, but there are 
' not many optimists who think that that is either practicable c or would 
Sok quickly | enough to save us from the crash. 


Human Reproductive Rate 
But we must not forget that Malthus, though his arguments are 
mathematically sound enough, assumed that the human species had a 
‘natural and rather high rate of reproduction that will not change unless 
_ we deliberately interfere with it. That is a biological assumption and it 
has not yet been proved, and I would like to suggest that, apart from 
anything we decide to do about it artificially, it could turn out to be 
wrong as a result of natural biological processes. 
‘The human reproductive rate is really rather low compared with 
most other animals. A woman who has ten children reckons herself 


highly fertile, and with fifteen she is phenomenal. Children can be born. 


during less than half a woman’s average lifetime; there is usually at 
least a year between one child and the next; and more or less complete 
sterility is surprisingly common in both sexes. There is little doubt that 
these checks to fertility must have been evolved naturally. After all, 
there is no reason why twins should not be commoner than they are, 


_ and as the tendency to have them is certainly inherited it could have 


been altered by natural selection. 


So it looks as though average fertility could be pushed down still 


further if selection were operating in that direction. At first sight it 
might be thought that this would be rather unlikely, because we tend 
to think of evolution as a slow business needing hundreds or thousands 
of generations to have much effect; but there are important exceptions 


to this rule. If the population is already genetically heterogeneous, what. 


is called ‘ polymorphic’, for genes giving contrasting effects in a par- 
ticular character—then, if one of the types becomes preferred in selec- 
_tion, it will spread quickly at the expense of the others. The point is 
_ that if there are already plenty of individuals of both types in the 
- population, evolution can get going straight away without having to wait 


for something entirely new to turn up. 


To show what I mean, let us consider the different kinds of hair 
that you get in man. In Britain, dark, fair, and red hair, curly or 
straight, are all common types, known to be genetically inherited; in 
other words the population is polymorphic for hair characters. If one 
particular kind of hair enjoyed a selective advantage over the others it 
ought to increase in the population. I am not suggesting that it does, but 
if gentlemen really did prefer blondes you would expect to find fewer 
brunettes in the next generation, In other words, in a polymorphic 
population the equilibrium between the two contrasting forms is often 
unstable, and it is very sensitive to selection pressures. . 


Selection in Favour of Fecundity 

Although not so obviously as for hair, there i is plenty of evidence to 
- suggest that genes also affect fertility. We know that twins run in the 

family, and so also does a tendency to have either large or small 

families. If the selective value of high or low fertility is altered you 


would expect the percentage of the two types in the population to 
_ change, and that would alter the average fertility of the population. I 


_ know that the number. of children a person actually has depends on 
many psychological and social factors besides natural fecundity, but 
psychological characteristics can probably be inherited genetically just 


. Gyoryihing else. 


hope to survive to rear families of their own, a large family has a much © 


prepossessing, 
likely to have some grandchildren, but if you have only one daughter. 
_and she is not much to look at, your family line may easily die out wit 
her. On the other hand, an exceptionally good-looking and in 


‘even if she is an only child. Men-look for many thing: 


more ap to leave hate of descenaains a if youd cannot a Se more — 
than one or two, and this is particularly so if you live in a dense, 


-unhygienic population with high infant mortality and constantly plagued — 


with acute epidemic disease. Where only a few of the children born can 


better chance of being represented in future generations, regardless of 
the quality of its members. A small family is in danger of being com- 
pletely wiped out by disease and once that has happened it can never 
re-establish itself. So in dense, disease-ridden communities selection in 
favour of fecundity is stronger, relatively, than for most other qa 7 
except disease resistance. ~ 2 

But things are different if you are living a primitive life asa nomad a 
or hunter. Here each family group is always on the move and is widely _ 


_ separated from the others; so hygiene and infectious disease are not 


serious problems. Your life would be a healthy one, but it might be — 
short, because there is always the danger that you might not be able ~ 
to find or catch enough to eat. Whether you survive or not depends 
largely on your own personal efforts, and it is no good having a large — 
number of children if they are all going to die of starvation. In a bad 
year it is probably a definite disadvantage to have too many children. a 
If you can get only enough food for one or two and you try to share © 

it out among a dozen, all will probably starve. It is interesting that it ee | 
is just such primitive nomadic tribes that are in the greatest danger 


of dying out when they come into contact with diseases introduced from 


outside. Individually they are often fine, virile people but they do not _ 
seem able to replenish their numbers: unlike people from densely — 
populated unhealthy areas, who often look rather poor specimens but — 
who have no difficulty at all in re-establishing themselves after the most e 
disastrous plagues. Yet for more than 99 per cent. of his history man 
has lived as a nomadic food collector. The densely settled aggregations _ 
of population that we have had for the last few thousand years are 
a very recent development and you cannot assume that the high — 
fecundity found in them now is typical of the human. species as a whole. 

It may be disproportionately high and may have evolved in response to. 
rather exceptional conditions, Anyone who tries to extrapolate present- 
day trends into the future must not forget the African Bushmen, 
Australian Aborigines, Eskimos, and other races with declining numbers, 
even though the teeming millions of Asia receive the most attention. 


The Poor Inherit the Earth 
But you do not have declining numbers only in primitive RES 

brought into contact with civilisation. It is notorious that the most 

successful and civilised nations and classes have nearly always in the 


end died out, and this cannot be blamed on genetical selection by 


famine. History is full of examples of the meek, or at any rate the © 


‘poor, surviving to inherit the earth, and it has often been said that a 
high standard of living may in itself be unfavourable to fertility. sis 


would like to suggest that the qualities that make people succeed in life 5 
may have become genetically correlated with rather low average — 
fecundity, and here is one way in which I think that could have hap- — 
pened. High fecundity, or being able to have many children, by itself — 
obviously has an advantage in selection, apart from any question of the 
quality of the children produced; but the less fecund families will soon 
become extinct unless their members are of exceptionally good quality — 
and likely to succeed in life and marry, which will partly make up for 
the selective disadvantage that they tend to have fewer children than the — : 
average. Someone with a dozen children, however un = 


young woman is not going to have much difficulty in — 
Lae virtue and sex ane wealth ane ae 
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a loss of pa We can probably see something of this sort 
ng now with the milk yield of modern women. Many civilised 


happ 
_ wor 
problem: in primitive races, so long as the mothers are properly fed. 
The easier iife led by civilised women is not likely to be the direct 
_ cause of their not being able to produce enough milk; but now that 


artificial feeding is perfectly satisfactory, natural selection against low 


milk yield has been stopped. In more primitive peoples, the only 
children that have any chance of surviving infancy are still those whose 
mothers can give them enough milk. There has been recently a big 
_ increase in the milk production of cows, owing to deliberate selection by 
farmers, and in civilised women the reverse seems to have happened as 


_ soon as selection was relaxed. So also if selection for the highest level © 


_ of fecundity is relaxed you would expect to find a progressive fall in the 
; average fecundity of the population, and that is exactly what you do 
ge in advanced civilisations with Oy mortality. 
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"Compensating Advantages : 
_ I am suggesting that there will be a sort of “fatence of pivattaee 
~ between merely being fecund, on the one hand, and a lower fecundity 


correlated with otherwise advantageous characters, on the other. It is , 


not easy to see how, in the face of natural selection, the lines of lower 

_ fecundity could have survived at all if they had not had some strong 

_ compensating advantages. Any equilibrium like this is going to be upset 

if the mortality rate is altered, and if early mortality is reduced there 

- will be a corresponding reduction in the relative advantage of higher 

_ fecundity. This is because people who are likely to succeed in life 

will not be killed off indiscriminately at an early age before having a 

chance to benefit in competition with the rest. Accordingly, if the 

death rate is reduced the population will first of all start growing, but 

as it does so the proportion of good quality but smaller families will 

rise, and then the average fertility of the whole population will start 

to tail off. When that happens there is a chance that the population 

_ may again become stable at a new higher level of numbers, and at the 
same time possibly be of better quality, too. 

“One actual example exists in the population problems of Ireland, 

which suggest that something of this sort may have happened. Before 


about 1750 the Irish lived a life of great material poverty and hardship, 


_ and must have had a high infant mortality rate so that natural selection 
was working strongly in favour of fecundity. Then the potato was intro- 
duced and the standard of life was considérably improved, so that there 

was a sudden and dramatic increase in the population, from about 
2,000,000 to 8,000,000, in a hundred years. Unfortunately the people 

_ of Ireland supported themselves almost entirely on this one food crop 
until in the eighteen-forties, in H. G. Wells’ phrase, ‘ the weary potato 
gave way under its burden’ and was destroyed by the blight. As there 
was no other source of food available there was a terrible famine, 
followed by widespread disease and emigration. Normally we would 
have expected the formerly highly fertile population to have started 
to breed even more quickly than before, but that did not happen. The 
population of Ireland has continued to decline and it is now less than 

half what it was in 1840. Much of this decline is a direct loss by 
emigration, but it is not only that. Although the Irish do not go in for 
much deliberate family limitation, so that women who marry young 
often have large families, very few of them do marry young, and a 
_ great many do not marry at all. 


EConditions in ie 
A probable explanation of this failure to make up for the losses due 
to emigration is that in Ireland since the potato famine there has been 
3 “ites strong genetical selection against fecundity. At the beginning, 
large families are likely to have been worse hit than smaller ones. 
- Secondly, and even more important, it is likely that emigration was 
selective. An only son who hopes to inherit the family farm, however 
small, will want to stick to it as long as he possibly can; but if there 
are half a dozen brothers to share it, most of them will seek their 
_ fortunes elsewhere during bad times. By 1850 Ireland must have lost 
_ most of her potentially fecund people, leaving the job of replacement 
40 the genetically less fecund who were left behind. For various special 
reasons this process of selection is likely to have gone on since the 
famine. A girl’s chances of marriage in Ireland depended mainly on 


aen cannot feed their own babies, though you never find this 


2 of ch dowry, and na i : 
a much better’ prosp 


_of marriage. The peasant economy meant tl at grown-up children were 


expected to stay and help on the farm as unpaid workers, so that — 


not a genetical effect but it was likely that the more virile young men | 


and the more highly sexed girls would not accept these restrictions, and — 


they are the ones who will have gone abroad. 


It has been said that nowadays many people in Ireland are ‘ not the - 


marrying kind’. Their infecundity may be psychological rather than 
physiological; but it is none the less real and there is no reason why it 
should not be genetically inherited. It looks as though the ‘ marrying 
kind’ are the ones that have left the country. Once this has started it 
will continue because a girl who wants to marry, and lives among 
confirmed bachelors, will be all the more inclined to try her luck some- 
where else. It has often been said that this situation is due to economic 
conditions, and that people cannot afford to marry. But this cannot be 
the only reason because there are many people in the world much 
worse off than the Irish who are only too ready to marry and have 
large numbers of children. The Irish themselves before the famine, 
when they really were badly off, were renowned for their high marriage 
rate and fertility. It seems to me that there must have been some real 
biological change in the natural reproductive capacity of the Irish over 
the last century or so, and if I am right that it is due to differential 
selection it could only have happened so quickly in a population that 
was genetically heterogeneous, or polymorphic, for genes affecting 
fertility. 

The rapid population growth in north-western Europe after the 
industrial revolution has now stopped, and many people think that 
we may be starting to go down in numbers. This certainly cannot be 
due entirely to differential emigration, and I have tried to ar ue that 
lowered mortality may have had much the same results, by increasing 
the number of people who cannot or will not have children. We all 
know married couples who cannot have as many children as they would 
like, although in other ways they are perfectly normal: it is thought 
that nearly 10 per cent. are more or less subfecund. Then there are a 
great many other people who choose not to marry and must be counted 
as psychologically infecund. Any biologist must admit that he finds 
this surprising, because it is usually taken for granted that any sign of 
infecundity is quickly eliminated by natural selection. You must agree, 
therefore, that there is something curious and unexplained happening 
to our human fecundity, whatever you think of my explanation for it. 


Falling Numbers through Improved Conditions 

It is certain that there =f be large increases in world population in 
the immediate future, but I have tried to suggest that there are 
plausible biological reasons for doubting whether the present rate of 
increase will be maintained much longer, and the more that conditions 
of life can be improved in the overpopulated regions the faster it 
should fall. If this is right, the more advanced nations of the 
world have the strongest motives of self-interest, apart from any 


humanitarian considerations, to ensure that conditions are improved as ~ 


quickly as possible in backward regions. Anything we can do to help 
increase food supplies and to limit excessive procreation would help, 
because so long as their populations are allowed to increase without 
any significant reduction in mortality, selection in favour of the highest 
possible fecundity will remain strong. The biological factors that will 
tend to limit the rate of natural increase cannot operate unless nearly 
all the children born do survive to maturity, as only then will the over- 
riding selective advantage of mere fecundity be reduced in comparison 
with all other inherited qualities. 

During the nineteenth century Malthus’ gloomy predictions turned 
out to be wrong because he had not taken account of improvements in 
production that were for a time able to keep pace with the geometrical 
increase in population. That cannot go on much longer, but Malthus’ 
other assumption, that there is some natural and invariable figure for 
average fecundity, is also vulnerable. It has never been proved and 
it is possible that, for entirely natural biological reasons, it could 
turn out after all to be wrong. There is no doubt that natural selection 
could defeat the mathematical law of the geometrical increase of 
populations, and I have tried to indicate one possible way in which it 
could do so. Perhaps it is a comfort to realise that hunger, disease, and 
war are not the only natural checks available, however much we may 
doubt the efficacy of human wisdom and self-restraint. 

-—From a talk in the Third Programme 


marriage was often delayed and fewer children were born. This was 
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A Paradox — 
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a ee N these days, when Anglo-American relations are being intensively 
ae \ discussed, Mr. Keith Kyle presents us with an entertaining and 
33 ingenious paradox. Mr. Kyle, who has read history at Oxford and 


. has been to the United States, said in a Third Programme broad- 
Cast (printed on another page): ‘I have been drawn to the conclusion 
that there is more real conservation of ancient English institutions in 
the rich geological strata of American politics . . . than there is in 
England itself’. Most people, one supposes, would be of the opinion 
~~‘ that the United States is the home of progressive social institutions 

and of modern methods, a place where large buildings are pulled down 

at frequent intervals just for the fun of it. Every recent craze that 
has gripped our country and many other parts of the world where 
the American soldier has been (from Rome to Tokyo) derives from 


hand, do not American visitors come to our country every summer in 
search of quaint institutions and ancient monuments? American million- 
aires buy up our paintings, our historical manuscripts, even bits of our 
old houses, and transport them bodily to their own country. There they 
are regarded with amazement but not necessarily with deference as 
landmarks of a world passing away. Western European civilisation (like 
the Holy Roman Empire) may, to Americans at least, have now become 


lip service but in which they no longer believe. 

‘In our country relics certainly exist. We have, for example, the 
monarchy and the House of Lords. The old robes are worn, the old 
_ ceremonies are performed, but no one would pretend that they are 
what they were even a century ago, let alone two or three centuries ago. 


_ journalist what he understands by the freedom of the press, ask a 
if _ clergyman to analyse the place of the Church of England as an Erastian 
institution in the state. All these famous institutions or bodies still 
exist, but no one would claim that they are what they once were: the 
name is the same, and we who were brought up to believe in them 
2 _ revere them and even regard them as indestructible. But ask a candid 
_ American observer what he thinks and would he not say that we live 
‘in a past which conceals the realities of the present? 

But what Mr. Kyle argues is that some of the realities of 


instances the Senate as an effective Upper House. He might also 
have said that the Presidency is a far more powerful executive than 
_ the monarch has ever been since Queen Elizabeth I died. But it is less 
easy to be convinced that the way in which some American political 
institutions function—the party system, for example—bears any direct 
pe etcsship to our past institutions. What the Americans took from 
‘us was a system of law, a language, a background of literature, and a 
SS Phirien attitude to life. Yet all these have been transmuted not ‘merely 
by the richness and variety and vastness of their country but by the 
millions of immigrants from all parts of the world who have poured 
into the melting-pot of American civilisation. Fundamentally the 
American way of life is different from our own, as Jefferson and 
_ Hamilton were different from, say, Locke and Burke. It is possibly 
true that, in the evolution of American democracy, it has gone through 
See not dissimilar from some A our own: parallels are never 


that pullulating, restless community, big with ideas. On the other 


what Dr. Toynbee has called a ‘ universal state > to which people pay | 


Ask a barrister what he really thinks of trial by jury today, ask a 


our ancient institutions are to be found in the United States, He 


THE TALKS BETWEEN ithe British jad U. s. Tee Ministers 
seen by many western commentators as a welcome sign ‘of rep 
Anglo-U.S. friendship; while the talks between the Soviet and Cz 
leaders were seen by Moscow commentators as showing communist — 
solidarity in the ‘ socialist camp *, From the U: S. sie, Be New York 
Times was quoted as aye 


None of us can ‘go it alone’. Great Britain 3 is still very ‘much Ey 
Great Power, capable of playing a first-rate role in world affairs, Her 
military experts believe that the British are ahead of us in nuclear . 

_ research for war and peace, They are in the vanguard in aircraft 
production, They POSSESS bases around the world of enormous impor- 
tance, The British, in short, have much to offer, Mr. Sandys can make 
that clear, and, presumably "he wants to find out what American plans 
are so as to know what Britain can cut without hurting the defence of 
the free world. It is a timely visit. 


On February 1, Tass issued a statement accusing the Western Powes 
of avoiding a direct answer to the latest Soviet disarmament sere 
Instead of trying to solve the disarmament problem, the U.S. had 
intensified its military preparations and was continuing to arm its allies 
in Nato with atomic weapons. Two days earlier, the Soviet Defence 
Minister, Marshal Zhukov, was quoted by Tass as saying in India 
that Russia had not made her disarmament proposals out of weakness; 
she had ‘ powerful long-distance aircraft which could take atomic and 
hydrogen bombs to the farthest corner of the globe’. (This ‘Passage 
was omitted in the Soviet home broadcast of the speech, 

On January 30, Moscow radio broadcast a joint declaration at the 


close of the Soviet-Czech talks in Moscow which, among other things, — 


stated that the Warsaw Pact was to be strengthened in view of current 
western policy aimed at splitting the international communist move- 
ment. The declaration recorded ‘ complete unanimity of views on inter- 
national issues ’, including the U.S.S.R.’s role as ‘ the greatest obstacle 
to international aggressive forces ’, with their ‘ new dangerous ventures ” 
against Egypt and Hungary, followed by the U.S.A.’s ‘new colonialist 
plans’ in the Middle East. The declaration compared the present 
situation in Europe to that before the second world war, and went on: 
Plans are being hustled through for the setting up of Euratom and 
a common market, which leads to the subordination of the west 
European countries to the economic hegemony of German monopolists, 
thus disarming these countries . . . in order to reduce them to an 
obedient weapon for the preparation of a new war in Europe. : 


The declaration added that Czechoslovakia had agreed to continue to 
deliver uranium ore to the U.S.S.R. On January 31, Moscow radio 
broadcast a Pravda editorial on the Soviet-Czech declaration, saying : 


. The unity and unanimity of the peoples of the socialist countries is 

- the main and insurmountable obstacle in the path of the warmongers. 

The declaration is a new and telling blow to the attempts of the 

imperialists to drive a wedge into the friendly relations among the 
socialist countries. 


A statement by President Zapotocky of Czechoslovakia at a pote 
reception in the Kremlin, broadcast by Moscow, included the announce- 
ment that Soviet aid had enabled Czechoslovakia to become one of 
the leading uranium producers in the world. The Soviet Union was 
providing technicians and special equipment for processing uranium 
ore and helping in the construction of a giant nuclear power station. 


Another point which had been made in the Soviet-Czech declaration * 
was that both were agreed’ in condemning ‘ national communism ’, and - 


the Czech leaders had expressed their complete solidarity with the 
Soviet action in Hungary. From Hungary itself, Budapest radio broad- 
cast a statement by the Minister of Agriculture saying : ee 


We have crushed the armed forces of the counter-revolution. . tied - 


The ideological and political struggle is yet to come. The Timperiatist 
ideologues and politicians are doing their utmost, by 
Stalin’s mistakes, to split up communists into Stalinists and anti-— 


a 


Stalinists, . . . -Stalinists -means, above all, povceruriia Marxism-— 9 


Leninism. — 


Cocchi: Sroelcadts laktateek iit slecsneael ‘3 the Czech ieee 


ga the U.S. : me One broadcast staged: 
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Did You Hear T hat? 


CHARCOAL BURNING IN SUSSEX 
‘NEAR WHERE I live in Sussex’, said JONAH BARRINGTON in ‘ Town 
and Country’, ‘there are three separate families of charcoal-burners, 
each operating their own hearths and pits. The. Cottingham family, 
whom I located several days ago, operate in a clearing on the eastern 
fringe of Ashdown Forest, in Five Hundred Acre Wood, which stands 
on the estate of Lord de la Warr, the late Postmaster-General. There 
are four of these Cottinghams—two brothers and two sons—and they 
keep two pits burning at a time, leaving a third hearth, or site, ready 
for loading. 

‘The whole secret lies in keeping the pits, comprised of cord wood 
and logs of varying sizes and all 
descriptions, burning steadily for five 
nights and four days until they emerge 
at the end as blocks of charcoal of 
exactly the same size and shape as the 
original logs. This is not easy. The pro- 
cess is one of slow combustion. Should 
the pit burn unevenly, for instance, or 
should a gale get up, causing open 
“flaring”, then the charcoal burner 
may lose the lot. So round-the-clock 
vigilance is necessary, once a pit has 
been fired. 

‘I have always wondered, as I have 
watched these pits smoking fragrantly 
on an evening, how they were ever fired 
in the first place. There appears to be 
no visible point of access. Mr. Cotting- 
ham gave me a demonstration. By 
means of a ladder he climbed to the top 
of a newly built pit, explaining as he 
did-so that the centre of the pit was 
hollow, the surrounding logs being 
stacked round a central wooden cage. 
Down this hollow, he pitches five three- 
gallon buckets of red-hot charcoal, then 
some cold charcoal, then some brands 
of wood, and then he seals the top. That 
is not the end of firing. Three hours 
later the hole must be opened up again 
(by now it is steaming like a miniature 
Vesuvius) and more logs added. And so 
on, until the burner is satisfied that his 
pit is steaming evenly, and the sap 
(which he calls “gravy”’) is running out. 

‘I will not describe the process of “ putting out ”’—that is almost 
as complicated as firing. But the net result is blocks of pure charcoal, 
saleable in the Birmingham market at £23 a ton. Each pit, by the 
way, yields about six tons, giving an overall value of £138. As the 
Cottinghams burn two at a time, and the process takes less than a 
week, you can appreciate that the financial rewards are considerable. 

‘Undoubtedly a hard life. “You’re always dirty”, said Mr. 
Cottingham, who, to me, looked as clean as a newly bathed baby. “ It 
gets in your hair and your eyes and your clothes. The heat can be 
terrific, and often we work stripped to the waist. And one night in 
three I don’t get a wink of sleep.” 

* And how is charcoal used? In the purifying of steel, for medicated 
biscuits, for artists’ materials and even in the making of nylon 
stockings ’. 


ONE-LEG PAGET 

In a talk in the Welsh Home Service THE MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY 

spdke about his ancestor who lost his leg at the battle of Waterloo. ‘ As 

far as I remember ’, he said, ‘ interest in my ancestor was first roused in 

me when, as a small boy, someone told that old joke about the man 
_who said: “ My ancestor lost his leg at Waterloo ”, to which the reply 
- was: “ Which platform? ”. And how, when the joke had been repeated 
_ to a third person, he commented “‘ As if it mattered which platform! ” 


Henry William Paget, 1st Marquess of Anglesey (1768-1854): 
portrait by T. Beechey, circa 1817 


“My curiosity about him was further stimulated by the sight of a 
number of wooden legs which lay in a worm-eaten heap in the cellar. 
In a macabre way it used to fascinate me to play with the “ moving 
parts”—the toes, ankles, and knees were all articulated—and to 
wonder what sort of man it had been who when he got up in the 
morning had first to buckle on his leg before he could pull on his 
trousers. I knew, of course, what he looked like, for there were numerous 
portraits of him in the house. From these I could see that he had a 
hooked nose, and large forbidding eyebrows, and a commanding air, 
which radiated self-confidence. Then there was the enormous bronze 
statue of him standing imperiously on top of the column at Llanfairpwll, 
in view of our house. 

‘Before long I began to browse 
amongst the mass of documents kept _ 
in the cellars at home. One of the first 
things I found was a punning epitaph 
upon the tombstone which marks the 
grave of Lord Anglesey’s leg in the 
village of Waterloo. 

*“ One-leg”, to use the nickname 
by which the first Marquess is known 
in the family, was one of those lucky 
men who, as Talleyrand said, really 
knew how pleasant life could be, for 
he had lived before the French Revolu- 
tion. Indeed he was twenty-one when 
that event took place, and had already 
spent some time visiting the Courts of 
Europe. Henry William (whose courtesy 
title was Lord Paget), as befitted the 
eldest son of so great a magnate, after 
a conventional education, first as a 
“ day-boy ” at Westminster School and 
then as an undergraduate at Oxford, 
was sent abroad in 1786 on his “‘ Grand 
Tour’. 

‘Five years after Paget’s return to 
England, war with France broke out. 
As soon as he heard that regiments 
were to be raised, he jumped: upon his 
horse and (to quote his own words) 
“rode post all night without stopping 
to London. I instantly wrote to Mr. 
Pitt [the Prime Minister] to beg to see 
him. He appointed the next day. I told 
him my anxiety to raise a regiment of 
cavalry. He received me most kindly, but told me cavalry was not then 
wanted—that I might raise a battalion of infantry and have the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. I instantly closed with him”. Thus, at the age of 
twenty-five, straight from “civvy street”, Paget became colonel of a 
regiment. Such, in those days, was the power of influence and interest. 

‘Within a year the newly formed battalion and its commander were 
in action under “the noble Duke of York” in the Netherlands. Both 
this campaign, and its successor in 1799, ended in failure; but in the 
second (by then Paget had become Colonel of the 7th Hussars) he dis- 
tinguished himself in three memorable actions at the head of a cavalry 
brigade. 

* Between these two military excursions Paget had fallen in love with 
and married the beautiful Caroline Villiers, daughter of the Prince 
Regent’s great friend, the Countess of Jersey. He now devoted himself 
to three chief pursuits: the raising of a family of three sons and five 
daughters; the intensive training of his regiment (which resulted in its 
becoming one of the finest in the army), and the virtual taking over 
of his ageing father’s estates. To one of Paget’s fiery disposition this 
peaceful existence soon became most irksome, and he was mightily 
relieved when in 1808 another chance of glory in the field occurred. 
He was now forty years old and a lieutenant-general, and in the 
autumn of that year he left England as a member of the largest 
expedition to be sent abroad since the days of Marlborough a hundred 
years before. 
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‘On his return from Spain, covered with glory, he took up where 
he had left it off an affair which had started a year before—an 
affair with a married lady. Lady Charlotte Wellesley was the twenty- 
eight-year-old wife of Wellington’s younger brother, Henry Wellesley, 
and the mother of three children. What happened, in short, was that 
Paget and Charlotte eloped. The scandal was terrific. Henry Wellesley 
first won £24,000 damages from Paget, then proceeded to divorce 
Charlotte. Then Charlotte’s brother challenged Paget to a duel. It was 
fought with pistols, but after the first shots had been fired, was stopped 
by the seconds on the grounds that Paget had not aimed at his adversary. 
This he admitted, adding: “I have no hesitation in saying that nothing 
could ever have induced me to add to the injuries I have already done 
the family by firing at the brother of Lady Charlotte Wellesley ”. 

‘It was not until six years after his divorce, when Napoleon escaped 
from Elba, that Paget (who on his father’s death in 1812 had become 
Earl of Uxbridge) was again actively employed: this time as com- 
mander of the allied cavalry under the Duke of Wellington. 

‘I cannot resist retelling the apocryphal story of how he lost his leg. 
As he rode off the field of Waterloo with the Duke, what must have 
been one of the last balls fired 
on that gruelling day struck 
his right knee. Looking down 
at his shattered limb he ex- 
claimed: “ By God, sir, Pve 
lost my leg! ” To which the 
Duke, momentarily removing 
the telescope from his eye, 
replied: “By God, sir, so 
you have! ”’, at once resum- 
ing his scrutiny of the Prus- 
sians pursuing the French’. 


BRONZE AGE FINDS 
By unearthing clay deposits 
at Kynance Gate in Cornwall, 
archaeologists believe that 
they have obtained valuable 
evidence of the way local 
people lived and worked in 
prehistoric days. The site of 
the pottery findings is on the 
Lizard and it is thought that 
they date back to the Bronze 
Age, perhaps as much as 
3,000 years before Christ. 
TomM SALMON, B.B.C. re- 
porter, spoke about this in 
“The Eye-witness ”. 

‘The clay’, he said, ‘has been subjected to a number of searching 
tests but what establishes its age as conclusively as anything else is this: 
it has all been dug up below the levels at which the Middle Bronze 
Age pottery was previously discovered and that means, at the very least, 
that its date is before 1300 to 900 B.c. But even so, it has all been 
found only eighteen inches below ground level on this heather-covered 
Cornish cliff-land, right in the middle of the prehistoric village where 
only a couple of summers ago I myself found.a number of smoothly 
rounded pebbles—sling-shots of an age long gone. The clay was found 
in a number of stone-lined hearths, and members of the Lizard Field 
Club, who carried out the excavations, suspected it had been put there 
artificially. One theory was that the deposits were the remains of old 
castings inside which swords, or weapons of that sort, were fashioned. 
Another in much the same vein was that the clay was in some way 
connected with the smelting of Cornish tin which has spread its rusty 
stain over the earth in this part of the world. But as the discoveries grew 
it was increasingly felt that the deposits were natural ones; but whether 
they are or not has not really been proved. 

“In the summer, members of the Field Club are going to search 
undisturbed sites in the area to see if they can find similar deposits. As 
for the precise age of the clay, the archaeologists are fairly certain that 
it does date back to the Bronze Age. Indeed, Mr. Ivor Thomas, the 
director of excavations at Kynance, told me that he was hoping further 
tests involving the use of extremely powerful microscopes would be 
made to prove this belief beyond any doubt. But there is one man at 
least who does not require any further proof. He is Mr. Frank Innes, 
a sculptor and expert in pottery-making who now lives in Cornwall. 
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He is convinced that the clay was in fact stored in the pre-historic 
village by the people who lived there 3,000 years ago. Mr. Innes has 
made a pot and several ash trays out of the clay, compared them with 
Bronze Age pottery, and gone on record as saying: ‘ The colour, texture, 
feel, and ring of all the things I made, are exactly right for the period ’. 


THE VILLAGE INN 
‘A Yorkshire parson friend of mine years ago bought one of the 
inns in his parish’, said J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH in ‘ The North- 
countryman ’, “not only for the purpose of closing it on Sundays, but 
also because he realised that its possession and control would give him 
no small additional influence. The then Archbishop of York gave his 
approval and benediction to the unconventional combination of parson- 
publican. After all, the close association of inn and church has been 
unconventional only since the Reformation. Prior to that, bishops con- 
sidered it their duty to see that provision was made for wayfarers in 
rural districts, and for those who came from a distance to Mass and 
remained for vespers, to have places for shelter and refreshment. 
Usually the inn was close to the church. This was the origin of the 
village “pub ”. 

‘As a general rule the 
inns, when there are two, are 
known as “t’top public” 
and “t’bottom public”, or 
by a contracted name when 
there are more than two. 
Many customers are loyal to 
one of these. At it they have 
their own recognised seat, 
which is vacated for them 
when they enter. A stranger 
may be politely told “ Here’s 
Willie landed up. You’ll ha’e 
ti finnd another seat ”. 

‘Many ‘of the customers 
have special nights set apart 
for joining the company at 
their favourite inn. As likely 
as not anyone not knowing 
their habits, and asking to be 
directed to certain farms or 
houses, would be told: “If 
you're going ti see John 
Henry, you'll nut catch him 
at yam. It’s his domino night, 
and he’ll be at tbottom pub- 
lic now, and there while 
tonning-out time”. Some 


#. Allan Cash 
village telephone operators inform those asking for certain numbers: 


“Tf it’s Mr. you want to speak to, I can put you through to him. 
He’s not at home but I know where he is at this time on this day of 
the week ”. 

‘There are village inns which have their “ select room”, or what is 
known as “ t’best end ”, to differentiate it from “ t’kitchen end”, Even 
in these democratic days there are those who would not venture to 
intrude amongst the best-room company without special invitation. In 
isolated rural areas some innkeepers are allowed, or at any rate prac- 
tise, a good deal of latitude as to closing time on certain occasions. 
One of these, who did very little business except on holidays, or when 
hounds met at his house, or there was a club supper, or some unusual 
foregathering at his place, was one visited by police officers long after 
the hour prescribed by law for closing. 

‘* What have you to say about your house being full, and customers 
being supplied? What time do you close? ” demanded the inspector. 
The reply was frank, straightforward, unadorned, stark truth: “ Why 
noo, inspector; it’s neea use beating roond neea bushes! There’s monny 
a day I niver hez mair than t’odd caller, and my rule is that I oppens 
when I gits up iv a morning, and I shuts when I gans ti bed. It’s 
sometimes nine o’clock, sometimes a bit later. Them’s my hours in.a 
lonely spot like this. You’ve just happened ti drop in when there’s a 
bit of jollification—dominoes, darts, a sing-song, and that. Awd Tommy 
wad sing that hunting song of his what hez aboot seventy-three verses, 
and a chorus after each, so it’s made things a bit later than they wad 
hey been. But you might call ivery night for t’next three months and 
finnd we were shutten up and i’ bed lang afore ten o’clock”’. 
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~Y experiences in exploring the highways and byways of 
American politics have somewhat resembled the celebrated 


Hugh’s College, Oxford, to Versailles in the year 1901, 


whose Eigen have just been so ferociously dissected by Mrs. Lucille 
Iremonger. The ladies thought they saw people, heard music, and | 
_ crossed bridges that pertained to the Petit Trianon of Marie Antoinette. 


I find myself continually coming across conceptions, relationships, 


4 institutions, idioms of political expression and, above all, of controversy 


in the public life of America which seem to bring vividly to life elements 
_ in English constitutional history that I was previo familiar with only 


‘through having read history : at ESeert 


: _ Historie British fectitetions: in Ths New Mead. 


~ 
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_I have been drawn to the conclusion that there is more real conserva-_ 


tion of ancient English institutions in the rich geological strata of 
American politics—at the state and county level, perhaps, even more 


than at the federal level—than there is in England itself. Americans 


- come to Britain to see the roots of their political system in the past, 
and find much to inspire them in symbols and relics and ritual and 


medieval mummery of one sort or another. But to see many historic 
British institutions working more robustly than they have worked here 
for years and to feel ourselves into the type of political conflict which 
characterised so much of British history, we should go to the New 


_ World. Many of the more bewildering and irritating features of Ameri- 


can politics—the separation of powers between President and Congress, 


_ the odd two-party system which usually fails to polarise opinions— 
- would be far less mysterious to Englishmen if they knew rather more 


than most of them do about their own political history. I for one found 
a knowledge of English history extremely helpful in interpreting Ameri- 


can politics; I found myself frequently wishing that some of my 


American experience had preceded my study of English history. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by a few concrete examples of institu- 


_ tions of sound English vintage, dead or moribund in England but of 


great practical importance in the United States, Here are three: the 
sheriff, the grand jury, the conference committees of Congress, 


The sheriff and his posse—the old posse comitatis of the statute books 


_ —played a central role in Anglo-Saxon, medieval, Tudor, and Stuart 


local government and in western cowboy films. Connoisseurs of these 
will recall the sheriff and his specially sworn-in deputies, who charge 
frenziedly in the wake of the bad men until, on the verge of overtaking 
them, they are obliged to pull up short on the county boundary. Sheriffs 
—high sheriffs and under-sheriffs—do retain some vestigial powers in 
England: but have nothing like the important position they used to 
have with us and still have in an American county. In many of the more 


- decentralised American states ‘the government” for all practical pur- 


poses means the sheriff and the probate judge, both of whom are locally 
elected politicians. This helps to explain the extreme hostility in heavily 


: Negro-populated counties in the South to letting the Negroes have the 


vote in any substantial numbers. Every State—even Mississippi—has a 


white majority over the whole State, but the races are unevenly spread, 


_and in several of the Southern States votes for Negroes would probably 


mean in many counties Negro sheriffs and Negro judges. 


In full line with medieval tradition the American sheriff is frequently 
not only the law enforcement officer but he is tax assessor and gaol- 


_ keeper into the bargain. In all these functions he and his deputies must 

- somewhat respect the force of local opinion. When I _was last in 

_ Wisconsin a deputy sheriff was sacked in the county I was visiting : first, 
~ because he had fed margarine to the prisoners—and Wisconsin is a great 


An 
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- butter-producing State—and only secondly because state officials wanted 
to see the prisoners and the deputy sheriff took two hours to find the key. 


A second example, and perhaps a more striking one, of an old English 


institution thriving in the New World is the grand jury, dead and buried 


in| England by the Administration of Justice (Miscellaneous, Provisions) 


» 1933, and dying on the vine here for some time before. This is the 


: ld jury of presentment, with songs stretching back to the Henrician 


- Guardian of British ‘Tradition 
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traumatic trip of the first and second Principals of St. 


reforms of the twelfth century, and even beyond: the group of neigh- 4 


bours specially empanelled to tell of mysterious crimes, hold special 


“enquiries, and indict suspected persons—still the main form of indict- | 


ment in the United States. The American grand jury meets in private, 
has powers of subpoena over persons and papers. It has greatly expanded 
its authority to probe, when so charged by a judge, suspicious patterns 
of behaviour that, when scrutiny is borne down on them, may yield 
indictments. So, for instance, the recent grand jury of St. Louis, 
Missouri, which has been wading grimly through the morass of 
racketeering in the local trade unions. 

My third example is the conference committees of Congress, America 
is the only. democratic country in the world in which the Upper House 
has not lost strength in relation to the lower. Congress has two Houses 
of equal power—if anything the Senate is more powerful than the House 
of Representatives—in each of which legislation can be initiated. When 
different measures on the same subject pass the Senate and the House 
they have to be reconciled: 
President’s signature is hammered out, often after a great deal of hard 
bargaining, by managers who are appointed from each of the Houses 
and who meet together in secret session. This is ancient British pro- 
cedure. The legislation of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons used to be reconciled in this way; but this process has died out in 
England because of the declining power of the House of Lords. 

These three instances of English history in American institutions stand 
out, but there are many other illustrations of my thesis, particularly at 
the state and local level. There is. fee-paying, a central feature of 
medieval justice. I was fascinated to discover that in Illinois and a few 


other states the justices of the peace, who are elected politicians, take a | 


commission percentage on the fines they impose: these are the old fruits 
of justice about which early law books waxed witty. And the sheriff's 
is, in the majority of cases, a fee-paid job. He gets a fee every time he 


assesses property, conveys a prisoner from gaol to the courtroom, and . 


so on. Out of this income he has to meet expenses—maintenance of the 
gaol, hiring of deputy sheriffs and assessors—and he usually ends up 
with a handsome profit. One rather battered professional politician in a 
mid-western county told me during the 1954 election that his nomination 
by his party for the office of sheriff was the reward for a lifetime of 
political drudgery, 
elected he would clear a profit of $30,000 a year for four years. 


All up and down America one comes across local government officials 


whose titles and duties or absence of them have more meaning to a 
medievalist than to a student of modern British government; though I 
do not want to overstate the case and imply that -in the preservative 
American air none of these ancient offices ever expires of inanition. 
There was an election last April, for example, in a county in Florida 
in which there were two candidates for the office of constable: one 
promised that if elected he would find some functions for the office, 
the other that if elected he would do absolutely nothing at all. The 
second candidate won—hands down. 


System of Patronage | 

“The American system of patronage is in the finest and best-pedigreed 
English tradition, now largely extinct in the land of its origin. The 
Americans make great use of high-sounding or humble-sounding 
sinecures as a means of providing a public income or pensions to depen- 
dants for men without whose full-time party activity the political 
organisations would never keep going. The method will be familiar to 
students of the medieval serjeanties and papal provisions and of 
eighteenth-century English politics. Readers of Mr. O’Connor’s novel, 
The Last Hurrah, about the declining days of a big city boss, will 
remember that provision is even made for the maintenance in some 
unexacting office of a court jester—the equivalent, one must suppose, 
of that twelfth-century Rolland who was given a manor by the King 
in serjeanty, for which, once a year at the King’s feast, ‘ debuet facere 


unum saliem, et siffletum et unum bumbulum ’—he must make a jump, 


a whistle, and a vulgar noise. 


the final wording which goes up for the — 


‘shaking hands and ringing doorbells ’, and that if 


any er the oid: Picudieentc political 
England at the very end of the eighteen 
his moyement for economical reform 
n a visit to Chicago about two years ago, I came across what was, 
termed an economical reform group in the Chicago City Council, one 


of the most anomaly ridden bodies in America. Members of this group, _ 


headed by Alderman Merriam, were challenging items that turned up 


year after year in the city budget. There was the famous case of the 


twenty-eight chauffeurs of gas-meter readers. The inquisitive reformers 
asked why gas-meter readers could not drive their own cars. They 
were told that heavy slabs sometimes had to be moved in order to read 


_ the meter and a second man was needed. It was pointed out that nearly 


all the chauffeurs were women. The explanation given was that the 
chauffeurs were often the wives of the readers and the wives in fact 
read while the readers moved slabs. It was pointed out that most of 
the women chauffeurs were widows. It emerged in fact that they were 


, nearly all elderly party officials or widows or dependants of officials; 


none of them actually drove the cars; they hired drivers at a much 


smaller fee than they were paid themselves to do the job. This is purest 


medieval serjeanty. The result of the efforts of the economical reform 


i _ group was that the council, heavily dominated by party officials, put 


up the salaries of gas-meter readers’ chauffeurs. 


Mr. Wright Patman and the Duke of Newcastle 

Political patronage in America and the character of party politics 
are in fact much what they were in’ England for by far the greater 
part of English parliamentary history. It is only in the last hundred 
years or so that English institutions, unprotected by written constitu- 
tions, have changed in revolutionary fashion. Take, for example, the 
letter from Representative Wright Patman of Texas to one of his con- 
stituents, published by the Reporter magazine a few months ago: a 
long recital of all the favours Mr. Patman had done for this man and 
the jobs he had secured for him and his relatives, ending with a bitter 
complaint about the political ingratitude with which this assiduity had 
been rewarded. Change a few names and this could have come straight 
from the files of that indefatigable eighteenth-century borough-monger 


_ the Duke of Newcastle. 


When British students come to study the eighteenth century they 


have to undergo a prolonged period of intellectual brainwashing—what 


might be called Namierising—which purges their minds of any residual _ 


idea that the term ‘party’ as used then had any resemblance to the 
closely knit coherent and disciplined structures we know today. Ameri- 


cans hardly require such a preliminary process. For party politics in 
_ America greatly resembles the eighteenth-century variety. There is a 


passage in Mr. John Brooke’s new book on the Chatham Administra 
tion* in which he sets out to invest the eighteenth-century term ‘ party ’ 

with some kind of meaning. For the most part fre falls back on rivalry 
over local issues within a county-as the reason for sharp elections; the 
‘sum total of ‘these results, each in itself ‘relatively little to do with 


same could be said of Congress. Just as there was no ‘ government 


party ’ with a firm majority in the eighteenth-century Parliament—and 
neither is there in Congress—so there was no precisely definable opposi- 


- tion. There was a prejudice in eighteenth-century Westminster against 


a ‘formed opposition ’ against the Crown although opposition on par- 


4 eiaars issues was normal-and regular: so in Congress there is no leader 
_ of the opposition. The Democratic National Committee, the merest 
_ shadow of a national party leadership, attempted, first in 1955, again 


in the last few weeks, to present a formal front, an alternative leader- 
ship to the President. But the Democratic leaders in Congress brushed 
off the idea as undesirable; they would deal with the President’s pro- 


_ posals on their merits, one by one, as they came up. 


Although in some ways America is becoming more of a unitary State, 


it is still, where party organisation’ is concerned, a loose confederation 


Washington but in the parties of each State; the national parties have’ 


of States; the really important political leadership is located not in 


_ to be born anew once every four years when they meet for a week in 
_ national convention to select presidential candidates. It is no accident 
_ that it was an American scholar, Professor Wallace Notestein, who made 


ie seminal discovery about the nature of the relationship between the 


Crown and Parliament under James I which has revolutionised our 
study of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century political conflicts. Ameri- 


_ cans are familiar, as we now are not, with an executive having to deal 


arm’s length with a pe siatire having to get its majorities by mani- 


+. 
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s a curious thing hac 


' press table in a committee room of Congress, listening to an apparently = 5 


Attorney-General. He then relays an opinion that the President is not 


earlier age—Third Programme pat ee 
’ ; * The Chatham Administration 1766-68. "Macmillan, 36s. ‘. 


gs 
the President’ case) in the most attractive possil 
In my opinion, after « covering Congress for three years, the 
adequate way to report it is in the fashion in which Sir Lewis Nami 
and his colleagues have been reconstructing eighteenth-century | parlia~- 
ments—to discuss the moves not in terms of. parties and fixed groups 
but in terms of personal and factional shifts and connections—with 
constant reference to the individual member’s State and local political — 
base. This, alas, cannot be done thoroughly by a single correspondent, — a 
but it is curious that even in American newspapers the treatment of — 
politics is insufficiently Namierised, moves being treated as if in Con- 
gress there were firm parties or groups in the modern European fashion, — 
with use of such phrases. as ‘with a vote cutting right across normal — 
party lines’, as if it were usual to have a vote on party a, whereal: 
in fact it is the rarest of exceptions. “a 
When the Americans formed their constitution ‘they tried to eaptiies : 
in a written document the essence of the British way of doing things, — : 
_ modified by safeguards and reforms advocated by British radicals since — } 
the days of the Civil War. They did not make a bad job of it but 
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they locked into the system age-old conflicts which we have since re- 4 

solved by our combination of cabinet government, party discipline, and 7 

parliamentary sovereignty: which is just what they cannot do. King 3 

against Barons, King against. Parliament, and now President against 

Congress; these are conflicts that are inescapable under a system based 

on the principle of the separation of powers. There are two special — 
.characteristics of such a system: first, that the big conflicts are basically 
insoluble within the existing framework, since the logical extension of a 
victory either by the executive or by the legislature would be the extinc- 
tion of its rival as an equal branch of government; and, second, that 
many of the ordinary political conflicts of the day, major ‘and relatively — 
trivial, become charged with constitutional significance, so that argu- Be 
ments of substance ray shift into arguments of constitutional and Si 
legal principle. 

_. This is why conflicts between Crown and Parliament used to be so P 
prolonged and bitter—compromise of a particular matter, perhaps not 
difficult on its merits, might by acting as a precedent tilt the whole 
balance of the system permanently to the Crown’s disfavour. James I 


< 


was perfectly correct, in his pedagogical way, in his listing of the royal m 
prerogatives, but by writing them down and deducing a theoretical 
system of royal right from them he imperilled every privilege of 
Parliament. The same dilemma prevails under the American system, 


since although the constitution helps to police the battle it does not 
avoid it. Thus, the President conducts foreign policy, while Congress 
has the right to declare war and to vote money; but foreign policy 
might lead to war. And not only war but foreign policy itself, in these 
days of multi-billion-dollar foreign aid, requires money, and it may 
even, as the debate on the Eisenhower Doctrine illustrates, as a 
conditional declaration of war. 


—_"F 


_ National affairs, being reflected in the composition of Parliament. The _ 


‘ Cavemanent of Laws, not of ‘Men’ a 3 
But it is not only matters of this moment that enable Sieaniies four — 
or five times in every session of Congress to speak sententiously about 
“a grave constitutional issue ’ and to savour the oft-repeated tag, ‘ This 
is a government of laws, not of men’. Many times I have sat at the 
straightforward investigation of some controversial policy, when sud- 
denly the trend of questioning reaches the point when an official witness " 
is asked to produce a document or discuss a meeting with the immediate be 
staff officers of the President. He declines on the grounds that no 
executive government could proceed unless its policy consultations were 
confidential. The hearing is suspended while the matter goes to the — 


obliged to give certain information because it would violate the consti- 
tutional doctrine of the separation of pow and here we are again, | ; & 
off on a constitutional horse. ' 
By contrast the constitutional question raised by the Labour: Pe 
over the choice of the new Prime Minister strikes one as “peculiar . 9 
because of the very rareness of issues posed in this fashion. But this is . 
much what English politics must have been like—though the pace would — “ig 
have been much slower—until quite-modern times. That is why, 
I sit listening to a congressional committee: in Bmir es fee eel 
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there are few about which we know and care so little. 
The French idiom, ‘I never see the colour of my money ’, 
o is literally true. Who actually remembers the exact tones 
of the pound note? ‘ Money’, they say, 
_ ‘has no odour’. But it has. French or 
Italian bills smell of the trouser-pocket, 
_ English notes smell of- the wallet. This 
corroborates a more general distinction: 
Latin people do not mind sullied money, 
_ whereas Anglo-Saxons recoil from it just 
as they do from other unhygienic _ 
phenomena, such as rich, ambiguous 
sauces or faulty plumbing. What an 
_ American calls dirt, a Frenchman calls 
_ patina. The reason for this difference 
may well be that Latin countries are 
_ predominantly Catholic in background, 
and Catholicism makes allowance for’ 
stains, including that stain of stains, 
original sin, whereas Protestantism does 
mot. Perhaps if Henry VIII had not 
taken his momentous decision, the Bank 
of England would not automatically 
destroy all the banknotes that are 
returned to it, but put the better part of 
them back into circulation, as the Banque 
_ de France does. In short, money, no less 
than other institutions, reflects national 
character. : eee 
_ But what is it? Money is confidence; 
and particularly paper money, since 
‘coins, being made of more or less 
precious metals, are, to a large extent, 
what they stand for. The use of paper. 
money is an act of faith; it is curious, 
- therefore, to find this act first performed 
_ by the Age of Enlightenment. Sweden 
started it in 1661, although, as. usual, 
the Chinese had preceded the West by 
some sixteen centuries. England followed 
in 1694, and France in 1716. In fact, 
the French, who are so often said to be 
excessively wary and sceptical, trusted 


Mr. Law as if he had discovered the philosopher’s stone. It un- . 


fortunately turned out he had not. After that, they were like the glutton 
who, for a long time, cannot bear the sight of fore gras which gave him 
indigestion: France was without banknotes for nearly sixty years. 
Money without confidence is like a 
cheque without a signature. The Chinese 
already knew this. A note issued in 1375, 
the oldest one known, proclaims that all 
counterfeiters shall be put to death. This 
helps people not to distrust. But what 
makes people trust? The Chinese note 
also has the answer to that question. It 
says about itself that ‘it shall be in use 
for ever and ever ’. Confidence is gained | 
_ in many ways, but maintained in only 
_ one: by stability. Again, this is relatively 
easy in the case of coins. Metal lasts. 
- Cash carries weight, it perforates the 
_ pockets of our trousers. Not so bank- 
notes: there, weight and stability are no 
longer physical. Fortunately, man is a 
thinking animal: he makes up with his 

> for what his senses miss. The weight 
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A Chinese banknote of the fourteenth century (believed to be one 
of the oldest in the world) made from the bark of the mulberry tree 


_ A French assignat of the eighteenth century 
9 - From the collection of the Institute of Bankers 
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ONEY is a subject on whose importance we all agree. Yet and stability of paper money is suggested by images. It is the faces on 


banknotes that make us accept them at face value. 


So the choice of emblems of stability is of fundamental importance. — 4 


Some are common to many countries. Mottoes in Latin fall under this 
heading: Latin has a reputation of 
eternity and the sound of solidity. 
Money, forced to give up eternity, has 
latched on to the next best thing: the 
past. There are discreet echoes of 
the good old days on our notes: the 
decoration of the British pound some- 
how reminds you of cosy Victorian bed- 
steads, and the noodle-shaped orna- 


during Ja belle époque survives in the 
margins of some French bills. Judging 
from contemporary money, the past is 
more reliable than the present, and the 
most removed, legendary past is the most 
trusted of all. Golden. Age symbols are a 
real obsession: cornucopias, sheaves, 
ripening fields are meant to play 
insidiously on our unconscious nostalgia. 
Allusions to Saturn’s blissful reign sneak 
into the most unlikely contexts. On the 
recent 500-franc note, for instance, they 
assumed the shape of a citrus-tree 
bravely growing on the stone pavement 
of the Place du Panthéon. By 
Beyond these universal symbols, the 
notion of what is stable and solid varies 
from country to country: money faith- 
fully records these differences. England 
is the arch traditionalist. The £5 note, 
unchanged since 1694, looks as if it had 
just been waved by the dainty fingers of 
a fop. There is something downright 
reckless about Britain’s unbending 
conservatism in the -face of constantly 
progressing counterfeiting techniques. 
The immaculate surface of the £5 note 
is, one would think, a carte blanche 
extended to forgers. But as England has 
shown in other circumstances,  self- 
confidence, if carried to absurd lengths, will cow the enemy. England’s 
intense conviction convinces others. In the eyes of the Italians, for 


- instance, she has become the very symbol of solidity: they have found 


no more respectable theme to portray on their larger bills than two 
dignified dowagers in a setting that 
irresistibly calls to mind a couple of 
British ladies spending the holidays in 
an old-fashioned but very proper hotel 
on Lago Maggiore. Mind your money: 
it will betray you! The familiar 
Teutonic blend of romantic senti- 
mentality and technical efficiency is 
mirrored by German notes: if you look 
closely, you will see mills going full blast 
behind the dreamy Gretchen spreading 
on the foreground. Scandinavia, intro- 
verted and devoured by conscience, 
favours images of righteous, ecclesiastical- 
looking gentlemen who seem to step out 
of a play by Ibsen. Young nations, on 
the other hand, are possessed by the epic 
spirit: South American money unfolds 
the most heroic episodes of national 


mentation of the Métro entrances built — 
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istocratic regimes “sale personality, when t 
‘anonymous and collective strength, which can be ibeete adie 
abstract figures. The first assignats, issued in 1790, while France 
was still a monarchy, show Louis XVI. Two years later he has been 
_ replaced, not by the effigy of Robespierre, Danton, or Saint-Just, but 
by an allegorical figure of the Republic. From the middle of the 
__-Rineteenth century onwards, * Marianne’ is practically the only person 
‘to be shown on coins. The result is a certain monotony, which the 
slight changes in the style of her ‘hair-do’ and of her robes is not 


and heroes are for ever busy holding scales or lifting terrestrial globes. 
ey offers obvious advantages over realistic representation: French 
prime ministers, presidents, or generals could hardly be pointed to as 
models of power and permanence. France has had coins known as the 
louis and-the napoléon: the issuance of a queuille or a laniel would 
be considered a sour joke. 


National. Figures and Provincial Folklore 

And yet the public is tired of the old allegories, perhaps because 
it associates their persistence with the routine and stagnation of the late 
Third Republic. Significantly, it was in 1939 that the Banque de France 
_ released for the first time a bill showing a historical personage. A 
number have been issued since. Naturally enough, political and financial 
‘ mh geniuses head the list. There was Jacques Coeur, who helped France 
ee 
Se _ laboured to materialise Henri IV’s programme of a hen in every 
Frenchman’s pot (the one that laid the golden eggs presumably perished 
in the ensuing slaughter). Finally came Richelieu, the man who united 
and centralised France, and made it into a country where the quickest 
way, by train, between Bordeaux and Marseilles leads through Paris. 
Still, a small place has been reserved for decentralisation. While the 
- darger denominations are given over to national figures, the 5-, 10-, 20- 
and 100-franc notes, in use until very recently, went in for provincial 
folklore: they were like the kiss benignly deposited by the touring 
_ Minister from the capital on the brow of a peasant girl in local costume 
U present at the welcoming ceremony. But no blushing milkmaids or 
oe gawky shepherds ever venture on the 10,000-franc note; on it, appeared 

just a few days ago Napoleon, or rather a young, handsome, victorious 

Bonaparte. Even on her money, France - stubbornly clings to her 
__ hierarchy of values. 


achievements material ones, This is the result partly of choice, partly of 
- necessity. The average Frenchman is convinced that his country has 
, _ produced most of the ideas which other countries have adopted, put 
into practice, and grown rich on—while she herself has remained 
glorious but poor. The presence of Le Verrier, the astronomer who dis- 
_ covered the planet Neptune, on a 50-franc note was mysterious to me 
_ until I learned that he had found Neptune by mathematical deductions. 
_ Too poor to afford a telescope powerful enough to verify his theory, 
he wrote to a German colleague, who was better equipped, and asked 
him to do so. Six months later, the latter wrote back: ‘ Your planet 
_ exists’. No doubt, a wistful Frenchman would recognise in this episode 
an apt symbol of France’s plight in the modern world. 
_ It is a world where, as many people complain, money destroys 
culture. That is why it is heartening to find culture glorified on money 
itself. Descartes can be seen brooding on a 100-franc note. Chateau- 
briand continues to ‘yawn away his life’, as he wrote, on the old 
_ 500-franc note, while the author of Les Misérables, Victor Hugo, lends 


_ literature are now not only in every library but in every wallet. 


_ Hugo is pleasing, the Richelieu lovely, and the Bonaparte downright 
_ ravishing to look at. French money is almost too beautiful to be true. 

_ When I showed the new bills to an inexperienced traveller from 
_ America, he exclaimed: ‘ That stuff is for playing Monopoly! ’ Here, 
_ again, we have come upon a basic difference between what Sismondi 
_ defined, roundly speaking, as north and south. Whereas beauty and taste 
re clearly sought by French notes, they are mercilessly persecuted on 


already mentioned (but then, this was created during England’s most 
¥ ental period). On his note, Victor Hugo is surrounded decorously 
rame of motifs taken from Notre Dame. On the other hand, it 


‘ 


“as s the Chinese note says, ‘in use for ever an ever’, _ where 


‘trust it. "The are positive Bie 


sufficient to counteract. Likewise, on French bills mythological gods ~ 


back on her feet after the Hundred Years War. Then came Sully, who 


_harp-player brought down Goliath: 


‘down a_ banknote showing Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, or even “% 


In that hierarchy, the pen outweighs the sword, and intellectual. 


his grandfatherly beard to the new one. The great men of French ~ 


Art is not forgotten, either, on France’s new banknotes. The Victor 


those of Anglo-Saxon design, with the exception of the £5 note I have 


French eine of hegee is a joy for ae which ther 


ae Shade to gah: on - science, 5 : 
on art. As a result, their bills are protected against ‘counterfeiters by | é. 
intricate, machine-made mathematical patterns known as guillochis. — 
France, on the contrary, trusts human creation rather than mechanical — 
production. Hand-made art, not machine-made patterns, characterises _ 
her banknotes. Not any, kind of art, to be sure: ‘modern’ art is 2 
excluded, though for no aesthetic reasons, but merely because the 
simplified lines and flat areas of colour of a Van Gogh or a Matisse 
are easier to imitate than three-dimensional chromos. In the improbable _ 
event that the members of the Académie des Beaux-Arts should ever — 
run out of commissions, I suggest that they apply at the Banque de 
France. There will always be work there. : 
Discouraged humanists will find consolation in this fact: art has its “< 
place in the atomic age. Better still: that place is, of all places, money. — 
And it is a growing not a shrinking place. Take colour, for example: 5 
blue was introduced on French notes about 1860, to defeat Progress in 
counterfeiting techniques. In 1888, for the same reason, pink was added, 
and two more colours in 1908. The result speaks for itself: French | 
notes, unlike, say, the dollar, are. almost never. counterfeited. Art has 
defeated science on its own ground: material efficiency. David the 
in a modest way, | French money — 
has performed the same miracle. Such a feat should be recognised and 
honoured properly. I, for one, shall never be so barbarian as to tun 
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Bonaparte.—Third Programme 


Poem a0es cae 
Give ear to the very faint song Sere ; Be : 
_ That weeps but for your delight. _ re 


It is discreet, it is light, 
_Moss a stream runs along! 


The voice was familiar (and dear?) ~ 1  Aa Saeee 
To you, but now it is veiled, ee ae as 
Like a widow loss has paled, Re ee 
And yet still proud, likeher; 


And in the long folds of her veil ae tice iat a 
$ That lifts in the Autumn wind De AS Ta aes 
It hides and starlike shows to the stunned = 


Conscience, truth like a grail. 


_ It says, that voice in her womb, 
That goodness is our life, 
And that of envy, hate and strife peat 
Nothing remains, when death has odie Oe ee 


Phen i the glory it sings - Ck. ieee 
LN Of expecting nothing hs ‘. NRL a 
And of gold nuptials, and the dear Rae 
Joy of a peace no victory fae Tole 


The persistent voice bring to bed — 
In its simple marriage-call. a 

~_ Come, nothing more profits the soul 
. pt hansen maken soul dese sad}: i ane 


It is ‘in travail” and ‘ with young’, Peer 
The soul that suffers:without rage, eas 
And hdw clear is its moral and oe oa 

__ Give ear to the pay Wecroe Sits en 


wee ss 


~ ness of the Chinese for stories about ghostly hauntings and 
‘ possessions ’. 


‘these stories turn upon the connection between actors and the world 
of the dead. For example, the door by which actors had access to the 


“stage: was called the Ghost Gate, and people explained this by saying 


hat actors recreated in their plays the lives of those who lived es 
ago and were pisses ina pone; eee or revenants. — 


ex Take. and tlie God of War 


Favourite among the heroes who lived again ‘on the stage was 
Kuan Yii, worshipped as the God of War. There was however also a 


sult of Yen Liang, the God of War’s great enemy, whom he slew in 
single combat. At ‘Lii-ch’eng in the province of Kiangsu there was a 
shrine in memory of the defeated hero. At this shrine a certain prefect 
of the district was rash enough to stage a play showing the slaying of 
Yen Liang by Kuan Yii, the God of War. The defeated hero, powerless 
in life to ward off the god’s blows, was still in death a spirit strong 
enough to punish this re-enactment of. his defeat. No sooner had the 
play begun than a great wind rose that carried the railings of the stage 
into the air and then let them fall with a crash on the stage, killing 
the actors who were playing the parts of Yen Liang’s enemies. 


‘Sometimes the names of the characters in plays had to be changed 


in order to avoid giving offence to the ancestors of the patron who was 
paying for the performance; and that no doubt is why many plays exist 
that are identical except for the names of the characters. There was. no 
theatrical copyright, and what with name-changing and the insertion 
of new songs, dances, and turns of all kinds, a play as it travelled from 
Province to province soon became almost unrecognisable. The author 
‘of ‘The Palace of Eternal Youth’, the famous play of which an 
excellent English translation has recently been published, complained 
that when this play reached south-east China it already bore hardly any 
relation to what he had written. A scene of mourning had been turned 
‘into one of rejoicing, and all kinds of gag and knockabout inserted. 
One alteration of which he complains strikes a familiar note. The 
southern actors had, to the author’s horror, introduced an irrelevant 
“Jantern-dance ’. One is reminded at once of certain stage vulgarities 
passed off as esoterically oriental by European producers today. 

Actors sometimes haunted the scene of their former triumphs long 
after’ those triumphs were over. There is a story of an actress in a 
female troupe, in which the male parts as well as the female ones were 
played by women, who, oustéd by younger actresses from the girl-parts 
in which she had become famous, hanged herself in despair. But for 
long afterwards she used to be seen sitting among the audience, her 
eyes riveted upon the stage. ‘She was there so often’, the story says, 
‘that Eee sropped. rng a notice of her ’. 


The Boy Who Was ‘Possessed’ 
In 1738, owing to a long drought, the waters of the Grand. Canal 
Secane very low, and a transport-boat, bringing grain to Peking, was 
stuck. The transport officer, hoping to get the local deities into a better 
humour, in which case they might send rain, hired a company of actors 
‘to give a play. The play chosen was one of what are called the four 
great plays of the Ming dynasty— The Thorn Hairpin ’. In this play 
the heroine, tricked into believing that her husband has disowned her, 
throws herself into the river. True, no great harm comes of this. She 
fished out again, and after many vicissitudes she and her husband are 
sited, In the scene where the heroine, Jade Ring, plunges into the 
river the boy actor impersonating her suddenly burst into floods of 
‘weeping and began making strange inarticulate sounds that seemed here 
there like Fukhien dialect, but were quite unintelligible. 
- That the actor was possessed by. some disembodied spirit was evident. 
lene was | asked to name itself; but apparently it could not under- 
living speech. As a ag resort paper and a writing-brush “were 
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(EVERAL g speakers on this programme tan ‘mentioned ihe fon. ; 


They were in the old days, particularly in the ~ 
J eighteenth century, fond of stories about actors, and many of © 


Sl ae, ARTHUR WALEY co: ae - a 


given to it; but the ‘ possessed ’ boy shook his head, seeming to indicate, - 
on the ghost’s behalf, that it was illiterate. All he did was to point now — 


at heaven and now at earth, as though calling upon them to right some 
great injury. The spectators: could think of nothing for it but to carry 
the boy ashore. Here however he continued to fling himself about and 
groan hideously. | 


- But when the people who had been: somtine: round began to tire of 


staring and drifted away, the boy gradually came to. He finally regained 


. his power of speech, and was able to tell those who had remained with © 
him that while acting the river scene he’ had suddenly seen a girl | 
_ advancing towards him. She was headless and carried her head in her 
hands. Horrified, he lost consciousness, and could remember nothing © 


more. It was evident now that he had been ‘ possessed ’ in the middle 
of the play by the ghost of some girl who had been murdered and 


thrown into the stream. The subject of the play that had .been staged - 


drew her to the spot and, seeing officials in the audience, she had hoped 
to be abie to tell them, her story, get them to punish the murderer, and 


so avenge her death. But she had found, no doubt to her despair, that 


she could frame no living words in which to vent her wrong. 


Divers were sent into the canal to see if they could discover a 
corpse, but none was found; nor could the local police discover that — 
any girl had been recently reported as missing. There was only one _ 


thing to do: the officials drew up a joint document giving a full 


account of what had happened and burned it on the altar of the ~ 


municipal god. Four or five days later a member of the crew of 
the transport-ship suddenly fell down dead. It then became obvious 


that it was he who had committed the murder, and the municipal god, 
having had his attention officially called to the matter, had after a 


few days’ investigation duly punished the murderer. , 
\ . - 
Borrowing a Villain. 


In early “days the principal part was that of the dignified hero or 


heroine. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the comic 
villain became more and more prominent, and was sometimes the 
main actor of the troupe. About 1700 one of the principal troupes 


at Soochow, having been summoned to give a play at the residence 


of a high official, found to their consternation that they had no one 
to take the part of the Wicked General who was the main character 
in the play they had been ordered to perform. The actor who usually 
played such roles had suddenly fallen ill. In such cases it was, by long 


tradition, the costume-manager’s duty to find a substitute. The costume-. 


manager accordingly went round to all the other troupes in Soochow, 
trying to borrow a ‘ villain ’, but none of them could spare one. 

- At last, a friend mentioned to him that a man who took ‘ villain’ 
roles in rustic performances at a village near Soochow happened at 
the moment to be in town. The friend went off and returned with a 
very frail, undersized, depressed-looking, and tattered individual. 
When addressed, he spoke in so low a voice that he could hardly be 
heard. The ‘ villain’, of course, is usually a large, immensely robust 
character, who bursts on to the stage thundering out his wicked inten- 
tions in a stentorian voice, leaping into the air and brandishing a 
gigantic wooden sword. But the costume-manager was completely worn 
out with rushing all over the huge city of Soochow seeking in vain for 
a ‘ villain ’. Intensely relieved at being able to return not wholly empty- 
handed he hurried the queer little man to the theatre, hardly glancing 
at him lest he should prove to be too impossible. 

‘I’ve had an awful job finding anyone’, he said to the other 
members of the cast. ‘I hope Mr. Ch’en here will do’. The other 
actors, staring in amazement at the depressed little figure carrying an 
immense cloth bag, thought that the costume-manager was playing a 


_ joke upon them and began to curse him roundly. But it was too late to 


look for anyone else, and at last someone asked ‘the ragged little man, 
who was sitting gloomily alongside of his bag: ‘ Just tell us the truth. 
Have you ever in your life Played the part of a villain? ’ ‘ That’s the 
part I always play at home’, he murmured, just audibly. They decided 
coe there was nothing to do but to let him try, and went into the 


‘when at last someone asked if he did not want something to eat, he 
did not reply. ‘Well, I suppose we had better be getting into our 
costumes’, the head of the troupe said presently. 
_ Suddenly assuming an active and business-like air, Mr.'Ch’en opened 
his bag, took out roll after roll of wool, and began stuffing it under his 
_ shirt, till he appeared to be of enormous girth. He then pulled out of 
_ the bag a pair of shoes with soles several inches thick. He stood up in 
_ them, and had the air of a veritable giant. Then, producing a hand- 
_ mirror and a painting-brush, he began making-up. When he turned 
round, his rat-like, timid little face had become a countenance of vast 
__ proportions and terrifying truculence. His entry when the play began 
: was breath-taking. He leapt on to the stage flourishing his sword and 
bounding like an enraged tiger. The first words of his opening song 
---—s came in such a thunderous crash of sound that the drums and gongs of 
= the orchestra were inaudible. The rafters shook, raining dust upon 
__--___ the astonished spectators. Never had such a performance been seen... 
- In the green-room, after the first act of the play, the rest of the cast 
crowded round the villain, thanking him for having come so brilliantly 
to their rescue. Suddenly, however, Ch’en dashed towards a basin of 
water and began washing off his make-up. When he turned round, his 
portly, padded frame was surmounted by the small, timorous visage 
that they had seen at the start. ‘I think I had better stop now’, he 
___ said. ‘I’m not very good at the next act’, The actors implored him to 
_-_-_—_— forgive them for their uncivil treatment of him at supper. He took no 
-* notice, and began pulling yards and yards of padding from under 
Boa) his shirt. Only when they promised him a permanent place in the 
_—-_ troupe did he begin laboriously re-padding himself and restoring his 
5? make-up. He finished the play with an even more boisterous energy 
than before. Next day the head of the troupe secured Ch’en’s release 
from the village troupe, dismissed his usual ‘ villain’, and installed 
Ch’en in his place. A few years later a performance by Ch’en was 
seen by the Emperor at Soochow; he was summoned_to join one of 
the court troupes at Peking and for twenty years was the king of 
clowns in north China. He died at Soochow soon after 1750. 


Wei Ch’ang-sheng 
One cannot leave ‘the actors of the eighteenth century without saying 
something about the most famous of them all—Wei Ch’ang-sheng. He 


his life far away in south-west China, came to Peking in 1779. Here he 
_ created a sensation by appearing on the stage dressed completely as a 
woman, with a feminine ‘ hair-do’ and a woman’s cramped and tilted 
_ Shoes. Before this, actors playing female roles had merely thrown a 


N January 13, 1953, the death was announced of Sir Edward 
Marsh, Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order, 
Companion of the Bath, and Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George. But to us who knew him it was ‘ Eddie ’ who had 
died, ‘Eddie’ whose highly developed individuality stands out against 


_-_ and entirely personal spotlight. 
_ Eddie had three worlds, in each of which, separately, he lived with 
_ complete success, gusto, and enjoyment: the world of artists, poets, and 
"stage people, the world of Society with a capital S—now completely 
vanished—and his professional Whitehall world, where for many years 


Eddie was born in 1872, and he entered the Civil Service in the year 
in which I was born—1896. During his Civil Service career he was for 
_ brief periods private secretary to Joseph Chamberlain, Asquith, the 

Duke of Devonshire, J. H. Thomas, Malcolm MacDonald, and others, 
s a it was with Churchill that he spent more than half his professional 
te, 9 fee € 
Being a secretary, however exalted, does something to you. You have 


ied of asin but no one even ial dri for ‘little Mr. Chen, and 


_ various parts of China he attempted long afterwards, 


was an actor of female roles who, having spent the first thirty years of | 


But Eddie had an immense diversity of other fields beyond his profes- _ 


_ the background of twentieth-century England, lit by a serenely mellow: 


he was the private secretary and close friend of ‘Sir Winston Churchill. | 
‘talk, wit, good food,. the company of beautiful women and clever 


a Trustee of the Tate Gallery and Chairman of the Contemporary Arts 


to subject your personality to that of your master. It becomes aia 


got him into trouble wit 
barred from appearing on the Peking stage. After 


> 
a come-back in Peking. He was now about fift 
appearance, and leading a nine-year-old grandson L ~ 
Rip Van Winkle reappearance caused a certain sensation, b i | ie 
now- thoroughly respectable, was not a great success. He’ died suenly = 
a few months after his return. va 
We are told that when he was at the height me his fate he received 
a thousand ounces of silver (about £350) for appearing in a single — 
scene at a theatre in Yangchow. When a rumour spread that he had 
gone out boating on the lake, hundreds of. singing girls set out in 
pursuit of him, ‘lashing the waves with their painted oars’. But he 
remained austerely unmoved. Indeed, like many Chinese actors of 


SS ee. - 
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female roles he was in private life a perfectly normal a6 sd man, 
famous for his acts of seeeronty and loyalty. eta a 
= I 
The Authors and Caterers Ee SS aee oe 
I want to say something about the authors or colleciame of ee ~$ 


stories. The story about the transport ship that got stuck is from a 
book by the eighteenth-century bibliographer Chi Yiin. It is sometimes 
evident in his works that he is using ghost-stories as a medium for 7 
disguised attacks upon the Confucian orthodoxy of his day. He was a 
subtle and complicated character. Particularly in the passage about the — 
officials drawing up a report and burning it on the altar of the god 
in order to enlist his help in meting out justice, he may well have 
been gently laughing at popular beliefs about divine retribution. The 
story about the peasant-actor who became China’s greatest clown is 
told by Chiao Hsiin, a great Confucian commentator, ‘who died in 1820. 
He tells us that he. made his collection of stories about the stage ata 
time when he was ill and not feeling strong enough to do serious work. me 
But even on his sick-bed his habit of text-criticism and collation did — 
not desert him. He conscientiously notes, for example, that the story 
about the clown exists in various forms, and he gives an alternative 
version. 

Some of my. Chinese friends feel that I pay too much : attention. to 
strange stories of the past and ought to be giving more attention to 
the spread of industrialism in China or some other current and concrete — 
_activity. I can only say in reply that I find in these stories touches of 
beauty and (in a profound sense) of truth, which draw me to them. io 
There is nowhere else anything quite ‘like them, whereas the monu- 
ments of industrialisation are the same from Archangel ‘to Tierra 
del Fuego. —Third Programme . J 
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A Man of Three Worlds 


LANCE SIEVEKING on Sir Edward Marsh 


nature to you to think, not as yourself, but as your master’s secretary, 
and, during professional hours at.any rate, to react to people and events — 
not entirely as yourself but as a loyal and often admiring secretary. 


sional life. out into which he burst, full of vigour and zest, the moment 
the duties of Whitehall had been done for the day. But even in these 
other circles he sometimes seemed not altogether to have cast off the — 


tM Bars. ae 


lifelong habit of service to another’s personality. Perhaps this accounted — 


a little for his extreme modesty, his almost excessive _tact, his willed : 
blindness to faults in other people. be 
But nothing could repress bis enthusiastic appreciation of the ae 
things of life, his humour and his kindness of heart. He enjoyed good i 


women. He used to buy, with the little money at his disposal, the work _ 
of young painters whom his discriminating taste told him were worth © 
encouraging. His knowledge of art led in later years to his becoming 


Socie 
‘I met Eddie Marsh for the first time in Apri, 1915 re 
in the Artists’ Rifles and had been offered a | 
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Naval Air Service. However, 
the Admiralty would not com- 
mission me until the War Office 
had released me, and the War 
Office would not release me till 
the Admiralty had commis- 
sioned me. This depressing 
stalemate was suddenly ended 
by the intervention of a friend 
of mine in the Army, Private 
Paul Nash, who gave me an in- 
troduction to a friend of his 
who was Private Secretary to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Winston Churchill. 

I presented myself at the 
Admiralty and clumped self- 
consciously into a magnificent 


Edward Marsh: at thirty-eight (drawn ee with a high window over- 
by Violet, Duchess of Rutland)— looking Horseguards Parade. 
I clicked the heels of my muddy 


marching boots, saluted, and stood stiffly to attention. 

I had never, until two days earlier, heard of Eddie Marsh. I saw a 
dapper man of about forty, in an elegant grey suit, with a grey silk 
tie of a slightly lighter shade. He held himself upright, making quick 
movements like a bird, and when he spoke it was with a bird’s voice. 
The pitch was high and very slightly nasal. When he was excited or 
amused he twittered like a bird. His eyes were bright and his bushy 
eyebrows swept upward into points like a genial Mephistopheles. His 
ears, I noticed with interest, were the only ears I had ever seen, except 
my own, which were perfectly flat, having no curl on the outward edge. 
But the thing that caught my attention most was his monocle. He used 
it to punctuate and emphasise what he said. It was indeed part of his 
conversation. He used to screw it into his 
eye at a certain point andthen later, with 
great effect, open his eye very wide and 
allow it todrop on to his waistcoat at the 
end of its black cord. . 

*So you are Paul’s friend’, he said, 
smiling at me. - 

“Yes, Sir’, I replied in a parade-ground 
voice. 

‘Well, you seem to be in an impasse’. 
He made a bright little gesture. ‘We must 
see what we can do’. 

‘ Thank you, Sir’, said Private Sieveking. 

Eddie gave his head a rapid sideways 
tilt. ‘I think that Paul excuses us from the 
formality of “Sir”’, he chirped, and let 
his monocle fall, thus abolishing ‘ Sir’ for 
good. Somewhat shyly I stood myself at 
ease and then ‘ easy’. 

Less than a fortnight later Asquith re- 
quired Winston Churchill to resign his 
office as First Lord. During his last few 
days he must have signed scores of papers, 
many of world-wide importance, but one 
was of greater significance than all the rest 
—to me. I like to think that his very last 
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Ah, God! to see the branches stir 
Across the moon at Grantchester! 

m4 To smell the thrilling-sweet and rotten 
Unforgettable, unforgotten 
River smell, and hear the breeze 
Sobbing in the little trees. . . 


Eddie’s voice quivered slightly; he paused and looked away across St. 
James’s Park; and there was a silence. Then, after a great business with 
the monocle, he resumed and did not show any emotion until nearly 
at the end. The bird-like voice had in it a fierce, almost harsh overtone 
when he came to: 


Deep meadows yet, for to forget 

The lies, and truths, and pain? ... O yet 
Stands the church clock at ten to three * 
And is there honey still for tea?* 


Perhaps the line ‘ And is there honey still for tea?’ has been more 
quoted than anything else of Rupert Brooke’s and has become hack- 
neyed, but I cannot very well alter history. Those were the lines that 
Eddie spoke with such feeling, and, after all, they were new then—and 
completely new to me. 

The other day I was looking through the letters he wrote to me. In 
one of the first, written from Number 10, Downing Street, not long 
after I got to know him, he says: ‘The P.M. [that was Asquith] has 
taken me on as an extra Private Secretary, which I consider as falling 
as near as possible on my feet after the shock of breaking my ten years’ 
association with Winston’. In another, not long after that, he says: 
“Winston is back for a few weeks’ leave. He’s been having very narrow 
escapes, but is extremely fit and loves his regiment. I believe he’s very 
popular. 2.7. 

One day later that summer I got some leave and went for the first 
of many times to stay with Eddie at Gray’s Inn. I did not know any- 
thing at all about modern painting and had never seen the house of a 
collector. I climbed the stairs to his front door on the fifth floor and 
was let in by his faithful housekeeper, Mrs. 
Elgy. I looked round the hall and through 
the open doorway of a room. Everywhere, 
from floor to ceiling, were paintings. As I 
followed her down a passage to a room 
where Eddie was awaiting me, I was over- 
.whelmed by shyness. During luncheon the 
monocle flashed and glinted, as the urbane, 
graceful phrases pleasantly chirruped out 
after each other in the air above the delici- 
ous food. 

After luncheon he took me round his 
collection. He had an odd little mannerism 
of leaving sentences unfinished, which came 
into play on occasions when special kind- 
-ness, extra tact, were necessary; when in 
fact he wanted to conceal the other person’s 
shortcomings from him. We went from 
room to room,.every wall completely 
covered, doors hung with paintings, paint- 
ings leaning against chairs. He murmured: 
‘ This little Sickert . . . you like it? I’ve 
always thought it rather...’. And a 
moment later: ‘ Stanley Spencer. I bought 
it at the Carfax Gallery. Do you think I 
was wrong?’ And then, letting his monocle 


_ act before leaving the Admiralty on _ —and at sixty-one - fall: ‘I thought it rather gay and. . .hm 


his last day was to sign that shimmer- 
ing, that miraculous document: the memorandum that gave a 
commission as Flight Sub-Lieutenant, R.N., to Private L. de G. 
_ Sieveking. 
But a fortnight earlier, on that sunny April day, there was something 
about Eddie Marsh that I could not quite understand. In spite of his 
cheerful, almost gay manner, there was a shadow every now and then 
in his eyes. Before long I knew the reason. He had just heard of the 
_ death on active service of his dearest friend, Rupert Brooke. We went 
__ for a stroll in the sunshine and he began to tell me about Rupert Brooke. 

We walked round and round the Horseguards Parade, Eddie reciting 
first one poem and then another, in his own unforgettable, unforgotten 
way. He had a ‘period’ voice, with those beautifully articulated late- 
ictorian cadences seldom heard today; a perfect expression of dis- 


personality. . ‘ 


+. RM 

But the height of eloquent omission was reached when we peeped 
into Mrs. Elgy’s bedroom. This, too, was completely hung with paint- 
ings, but she had hung her dresses over some of them. Eddie pursed 
his lips in vexation: ‘I do wish ...’, he said. We inspected the lava- 
tory and the bathroom, and their walls too were covered with pictures, 
but I, like the couple in Donne’s poem, ‘ said nothing all the time’. 

It was in the theatre that Eddie really blossomed out with all his 
exuberant zest. The discrimination which enabled him to pick out at 
their beginnings painters like the Nashes and Duncan Grant deserted 
him in the theatre. At first nights he was like a schoolboy: he revelled 
in it all. Two remarks heard one evening before the curtain went up 
describe him exactly. James Agate: ‘Now then Eddie, you can’t be 
enjoying it already!’ Arnold Bennett, who stammered: ‘Eddie is a 
m-mm-miserable fellow. He enj-j-joys everything! ’ 


- * From Collected Poems (Sidgwick and Jackson) 


> of the yore “We walked dane the Strand to es theatre and 
‘sang us a new song which had taken his fancy: 
K-k-k-katie, K-k-k-katie! : Ae eo = 
You’re the only g-g-g-girl that I adore! 

s stylish fi-de-siécle pronunciation of the word ‘adore’ seemed 


ee Eddie could not bear criticism of any of itis friends, and just before 
Sak curtain went up he leaned towards us and whispered: 


3 young poets also. Between 1911 and 1922 he published a number of 
now famous anthologies under the title Georgian Poetry, in which 
appeared poems by almost unknown young men such as Rupert Bevery 
; ‘Walter de la Mare, D. H. Lawrence, and Richard Hughes. 
_ Eddie had an entirely individual way of expressing himself. One a 
ti Mr. Churchill asked him what he had done with a certain document, 
and he replied: ‘I am certain I put it in the War Office out-tray. I 
remember the gesture’. His letters to me are full of characteristic 
_ personality: 


' I do envy you your new-found Power of enjoying your past, 1. 


“HUNDRED years ago an unknown man of letters, Gustave 


_. Flaubert, was tried by the imperial and imperialistic govern- 
ment of Napoleon III for having published an allegedly 
immoral and irreligious book entitled Madame Bovary. 


_war, of the Algerian expedition or of the Anglo-French trip to China. 
‘The Revue de Paris, the monthly in which this novel had been published 
in an emasculated form from October to December 1856, was notori- 
_ ously liberal. It. was hoped that a condemnation of Madame Bovary 

would kill the Revue de Paris. When a French statesman dislikes certain 
opinions, he can always attempt to ruin the newspaper or the review 
_ which set them forth. Heavy fines, then, are not enough but they are 
useful. Morality and Order are such vague notions that almost any 
__ book, especially if it is good, can be shown to be in contradiction with 
them. Flaubert was acquitted but he was told that he had gone too far. 
“- _ Madame Bovary is perhaps not a masterpiece. One should not force 
__ oneself to think that it is simply because there is a partly unjustified 
_ aura of martyrdom about it. When they set the legal machine in motion, 
official censors had understood that the novel was a far more dangerous 
hy genre than poetry or drama with their limited public. At the same time 
it so happened that there were not many fighters left in the novelists’ 


practically retired, and Hugo was not living i in France. The trial was a 
_ fine piece of hypocrisy but not only, as is too often said, on the part 


Sof Ernest Pinard, the Public Prosecutor—who incidentally - got into 


_ trouble a few years later for having published anonymous obscene poems 
_ —but also on the part of Flaubert’s solicitor, Maitre Senard. 


The Prosecution— 


_- who help members of one generation to be righteous about their grand- 


_-_—__ fathers. Today whoever edits Flaubert for school-boys carefully points — 


- out that Pinard was silly, conventional, and pompous in court. Surely 
he could not be anything else. He tried to find a general Meaning to the 
novel by selecting particular unrelated quotations. Yet he was.not as 
dishonest as he could have been. In fact he did not really do his job 
very well. He asserted that Madame Bovary contained many voluptuous 


‘Rodolphe, her meetings with Leon, especially her drive with him in the 
msom around Rouen, are superbly sensual, partly because in this so- 
lied realist work Flaubert saw that suggestion grafted on tentative 
St Fiption is more ear’ than elaborate narration. 


{ 


‘If you 


2 . No Orchids for Madame Bovary : . : 


Ruihng circles were not content with the doubtful results of the Crimean _ 


_ camp: Stendhal and Balzac were dead; George Sand and Mérimée had 


Ernest Pinard is really one of those easy victims of literary history 


and lascivious passages. It does. Emma’s ride in the woods with 


of the assumptions of the code that the writer ated 


P 
what I was, \ 
How should one interpret a I RE ee 

On March 17, 1937, a group of Eddie’s friends gave ‘ar a banquet 34 
to celebrate his knighthood. Winston Churchill was in the chair. Years _ 
earlier Eddie used to take me to dine with the Churchills occasionally, 
but it was some time since I had seen Mr. Churchill. When the 
speeches were over and everyone began to stroll about, emboldened — 
by wine I went and sat down by him and told him that, though I was 
a Liberal as he had once been, what I looked forward. to more than — i: 
anything else was his becoming Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill smiled, ay 

4 


o> 
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patted me on the arm in a fatherly way, and replied: ‘ You never will, 
my dear boy. It’s too late. They don’t want me. I shall never be Prime — ans 
Minister >. And Eddie, who came up at that moment, leaned over us 

with monocle flashing and murmured Asquith’s” otter fait admoni- o3 
tion: ‘ Wait and see "—Home Service = eee; 


Mr. Sibseeiner writes that in his talk published ee. oe, on Hugh - 4 
Kingsmill and John Holms, he said inadvertently ° ‘ Nearly forty years: since 
Holms died’: he intended. to say ‘twenty years’. 


By OLIVIER TODD - = 2 
Prompt to spot causes ‘and-effects everywhere, like all professiogake : 

censors, Ernest Pinard claimed that young wives reading the novel would 

get ideas. The book, he claimed, was a defence of adultery. Up. to a ‘ss 


point it is: had Emma fallen in love with a more attractive character _ 
than her village Don Juan or more intelligent than her provincial clerk, 
the author would obviously have approved of her conduct. In Flaubert’$ 
eyes Emma failed; she did not sin. For him bovaryism was a psycho- 
logical, not a social, disease. He was concerned with the mechanisms of F- 
imagination, not with the foundations of nineteenth-century institutions. 
The sanctity of marriage was not a problem for Flaubert as it was for 
Pinard. Remember Frederic’s passion for Madame Arnoux in ?Educa- 
tion Sentimentale. The question of whether it is morally right or wrong 
never arises. One suspects that Flaubert felt that illicit’ amours were the 
best. He was romantic enough for that. : 


—And the Defence 3 
Yet Maitre Senard, defending him, had the Satan to argue that 
Madame Bovary was an ‘eminently moral and religious ° book. He 
insisted that it had a profound moral thesis, that it encouraged virtue 
because it caused a horror of vice. His whole defence was based on this 
idea. His interpretation of readers’ reactions was as mechanical as that 
of the Public Prosecutor. According to him, they must have thought: 
Emma dies, therefore she is punished, therefore she was wrong, therefore 
her life was evil. So, as he put it, the novel was an excitation alavertu — 
par Phorreur du vice. This line of course forced him to tamper with some —__ 
of the most important aspects of the book, particularly with the charac- 
ter of Charles Bovary, Emma’s husband. Maitre Senard contended that, 
M. Flaubert was constantly bringing out the superiority of the husband 
over his wife, that he was—in the writer’s view—a shining example of 
fulfilled duty. In other words, readers and the j jury were ambiguously oa 
asked to admit that imbecility, vulgarity, and heaviness were cae to j 
sensitivity and to an emotional and sentimental idealism.  » 
Working within the existing legal framework, perhaps Maitre Senard ae: 
could not do anything else. What is more puzzling i is that Flaubert, who 
was not as naive as, say, Lamartine, should have been taken in by t 
device. When the trial was over, when he had been half- d, 
dedicated the book to Maitre Senard, iesingpee 
understandings. Flaubert did not only want to 
consequences of a legal condemnation. The man 


under the name of idées recues. He wanted to be ackn wledged as ¢ “ 
wee — as one who iad a ‘solid esti 


ty igh a. 
we are a \ well-known family i in Rouen ad 


problems. As an artist, he asked to be do me 


ne privilege or 
’ in his own way. It had nothing to do with freedom of the press 
or freedom for any type of literature, such as writers might ask for 
today. He wanted prerogatives. That is why he confused this question 
th that of the meaning of his work. The same confusion prevailed 
. yhen Madame Bovary was legally rehabilitated a few years ago. 
In fact this novel was brought to trial for reasons which were never 
mentioned and of which Flaubert himself was not conscious. Beyond its 
over-mentioned. impassibility and coolness, it raised a fundamental nine- 
- teenth-century problem: that of the right of women to emancipate 
themselves, that of their right to react like men. Had it been about a 
- man’s adultery, the powers that were would not have made such a fuss. 
of In the tacit, real code of ethics of the middle classes, men were entitled 
to mistresses but untitled women could not have lovers. Once and for 
a all women were objects, never subjects. And throughout Madame 
_ Bovary, Emma acts like a subject. 
z That was bad enough. Worse still, the men _ who surround her, 
Charles, Rodolphe, and Leon, are mere ‘objects, Emma is not a monster 
or a caricature or a virago: she is a human being, more complex and 
more interesting than any of the men she faces. That was really too 
# much, Neither Balzac nor Hugo nor Stendhal had gone that far. George 
- Sand’s heroines were never as domineering as Emma. Whatever dozens 
of critics may have claimed since, she did not simply bungle two love 
affairs because she had read too many bad novels: she was the victim 
oa of a society that denied any type of independence to women. It is no 
accident if her sentimental and sexual problems are intertwined with 
her financial dealings. In the long run she commits suicide because she 
cannot pay her debts, not because she sees through Leon and Rodolphe’s 
shallowness. She ahess arsenic “because she cankgt get hold of 3,000 
francs. Sp 
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Satire of. Provincial Rarie nindcdnesdll 

_. This has been less stressed than the satire of provincial narrow- 

_ mindedness that the novel also contains. The tragedy of Madame 
vat - Bovary is often hidden by the comedy, the farce which was important 
a hundred years ago but which cannot move us much now. The crass 
stupidity of the crudely positivistic Homais, only surpassed in Flaubert’s 
work by Bouvard’s and Pecuchet’s, is entertaining but not enlightening. 
The parodies of romanticism in Emma’s dreams of Scottish cottages 
and Swiss chalets, with the counterpoint of Charles eating his cheese 
a and putting | on his slippers, constitute a brilliant series of statements 
pointing to nothing. This novel can easily be praised by manuals and 


*, 


_ little dynamite it contained is now damp and useless. — 
Twenty-five years after its publication, Zola saw it as a revolutionary 
: ~ masterpiece—technically. In our own age critics as different as Alain, 
Gide, and Sartre confessed that they could not find much-in it— 
= humanly. This is. significant, though due to varying conceptions of the 
function of the novel and not contradictory. Madame Bovary showed 
*$ conclusively that the seemingly unimportant, the trivial, could provide 
__ the entire matter of a work of art. It also proved that every character 
in a novel could be dull without communicating dullness to the whole. 
_ . The narrative in Madame Bovary is not thrilling but it is not boring. 
One is dissatisfied when one has finished the book, not as one is reading 
it. From the point of view of craftsmanship one can admire—and dislike 
_—what the writers of the Naturalistic school enjoyed-so much, those 
purple patches, those anthology pieces nicely ready for textbooks and 
sterity: the descriptions of Emma’s marriage, of her wedding cake, 
yf her house in Tostes, of the Vaubyessard castle, of the ball, of the 
village of Yonyille-’Abbaye, of the county agricultural fair, of the 
hotel room, and so many others. They come up regularly after a piece 
‘ _ of dialogue | or narrative like an overcreamy dessert at the end of a good 
‘ ‘They are more modern than. Balzac’s catalogues but somehow, 
Balzac’s formidable lists are exhausting, Flaubert’s eof 
‘invitating. They are too obviously there to create atmosphere, They 
‘ounds which the writer puts behind his characters, so many 

ys, not the stuff of the characters’ lives. 
I eens: to eprribe people de He knew that it 
pone, } 
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g life or a slice of life as he saw it. This he — 


provincial chronicle. He doesnot put over anything like a view of | 4 
what we in France like to call, to the impatience of many Anglo-Saxon _ 
empiricists, a philosophy. All the statements about politics or religion 


“members of the Académie Frangaise. It is not a dangerous book. The 


ters paper. He carried ana 
choked them. Today no French novelists, 3, except ae very worst 
try to provide endless would-be complete delineations of si ght 
clothes. They have done nwey with the author’s roaming 
omniscient eye. | 


Negative ‘Statement 
One senses Flaubert’s presence as a painter, as a photonepliee 
Madame Bovary but much of his personality is missing. He record 


or love are purely, systematically negative. They make up a wonderful - 
collection of platitudes and nonsense. They help us to imagine Homais- 


the small, town chemist, or Bournisien the country priest, but they are 
of no use to us if we try to understand what life might be about. An 
excellent novel is always an initiation. Madame Bovary is not. It is not ae 


so much that there is no teaching in it—that would, of course, be tire- 
some—but there is no general meaning. A literary philosopher, Jules 


de Gaultier, once attempted to construct an interpretation of Emma’s _ 
character and of the entire novel. According to him, Madame Bovary — 
_was simply ‘imagining herself as she wasn’t’, 
imagination confronted with reality. The ‘ lesson ’’of the book, then, was — 


that it is necessary to know exactly what one is before embarking on any 
new venture. This anaemic explanation is still current, It generally goes 
with a chorus on Flaubert’s great objectivity. 

Is not the truth rather that Flaubert could not communicate any 
general outlook whatsoever because he himself did not have a positive 
one? He hunted for one through l’Education sentimentale but did not 


pin it down. That is partly why it is a better book than Madame Bovary.. 


Even at his best, even in his letters to Louise Colet, Flaubert was 
incapable of consciously putting together anything remotely like a 
system. His doctrine of the overwhelming importance of composition, 
observation, and style was the effect and not the cause of this incapacity. 
Sentences and words, their colour and balance, were finally a kind of 
refuge against the world which Flaubert rejected but never attempted 


to decipher. His main works, Madame Bovary, l’Education Senti-— 


mentale, and Bouvard et Pecuchet, have therefore a hopeless ring, while 

his others, La Tentation de Saint-Antoine and Salammbo, were written 

not only to escape from his own century but also from its problems. 
It is useless to ask whether Flaubert was a Christian or an atheist, a 


monarchist or a socialist, a romantic or a realist, not mainly because — 


these categories, into which he has so often been pushed, are hazy, 


but because Flaubert’s temperament was such that he naturally felt and 


thought in negative terms as far as people and ideas were concerned. 
He is one of our greatest literary anarchists. That is indeed his 
intellectual originality, refreshing when compared to many attitudes of 
his contemporaries but thoroughly disappointing when one considers 
what has been achieved since. Re-reading Flaubert is a mortifying 
experience because none of his main works, and particularly Madame 
Bovary, helps us to understand ourselves.—Third Programme 


In a Coffee Bar 


_A stranger in the crowded doorway, jostled 
Around the edge of music where it plays 
Incessantly to threepenny commands, 

I hoard my hidden purpose in a look. 


Carried upon a writhing sea of light, 

His emphasis, her tossing tail of hair 

Shake the long room with an impermanence 
Only an eye can hold and keep from dark. 


This moment let their pride be wave’s-crest foam, 
_ The tide be full of sound and rising towers; 
. Their youth, and not the sea wrack of their age, 
Is mine to frame with seeing, hold in space. 


The moment, born departing, begs its life, ' 
And is my secret business in this place. 
_I.R. Orton 


She was a victim of 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 30-February 5 


Wednesday, January 30 


Leaders of T.U.C. discuss oil position with 
Chancellor. of the Exchequer and other 
Ministers 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia arrives in 
Washington ; 

Mr. Sandys, Minister of Defence, pays a 
flying visit to Ottawa ; 


M.P.s watch a demonstration of B.B.C. 
colour television 


Thursday, January 31 


21,000 motor-car workers idle owing to an 
unofficial strike 

Government decides to introduce ‘ guillo- 
tine’ motion on Rent Bill 


President Eisenhower asks for revised immi- 
gration laws to make it easier for political 
refugees to enter United States 


Friday, February 1 


It is announced that the four British 
students arrested in Hungary are to be 
released 


President Tito’s proposed visit to the 
United States is postponed 


The South African Parliament debates a 
Bill to abolish the Union Jack as official 
flag 


Saturday, February 2 


Prime Minister informs Mr. Bulganin that 
he will be unable to visit Moscow in May 


U.N. General Assembly again ° discusses 
situation in the Middle East 


British students released from Hungary 
deny making confessions 


Sunday, February 3 


Cyprus Government states that an all-out 
campaign of violence is being planned 
by Eoka terrorists 


Minister of -Defence arrives back from 
visit to Washington 


Mr. Nehru rejects Pakistan’s proposal for 
sending a U.N. force to Kashmir 


Monday, February 4 


‘ Guillotine’ motion on Rent Bill carried in 
Commons by 54 votes 


Working party appointed by O.E.E.C. 
reports on proposals for ‘common mar- 
ket’ and free trade area 


Eire to hold general election on March 5 


Tuesday, February 5 


Heavy storms cause damage in north Scot- 
land and off the coasts 


Supreme Soviet meets in Moscow and hears 
about Russia’s economic plans 


Government to set up Anglo-Egyptian 
settlement board 


THE LISTENER FEBRUARY 7 1957 


The Bristol B: 
airliner—leavin 
ary 1. This wa 
Johannesburg ¢ 
seven passenge! 
twenty-five hou 


The Duke of Edinburgh being’ greeted by children on Ascension Island in the south Atlantic 
which he visited on January 25. He is the first royal visitor to land on the island, which has a 
- population of less than 200 


: 


s only long-range turbo-prop : 
for South Africa on Febru-— 
irst regular passenger flight to 
th a full complement of sixty- 
line, completed the 

e aircraft is to be put on the 
later to the Far East | 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia, who has been on an official visit to the United States 
Gurne the past week, ‘talking with President Eisenhower in his office at the White 
House on February 1 


a mM oe _the Governor of the State sai Hai suffered a aM = Pay : z ee ; A te 7” i Nie a oe ae. Rev 
stati oods in history "—major disaster areas and romised Federal aid e scene in Ely Cathedral last saturday durin © enthron 
4 re ae i ‘ P Rens Noel Baring Hudson as the new Bishop of Ely. He is seen standing in front of the 


te “a 
, ton last. éék. Although’ spring-like temperatures have been enjoyed 
y during the past. week, gales“have been. severe in many areas . 
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episcopal stall with (robed), right, the Dean of Ely, the Very Rev. C. P. Hankey and, 
lefts. the Archdeacon of Canterbury, the Ven. A, Sargent 


he things they say! — 

the things they say! 

Did you see in the press the other day how short of engineering technologists we are becoming? | 
Every year, it seems, there are more than 50,000 new technologists in Russia, 


and more than 20,000 in America. But the figure for Britain is only 3,000! “4 ~ 


Yes, it’s a big problem, all right. he : 
What I want to know is: Why doesn’t industry do something aboutit?’ = F ned . Fae 
| After all, it’s industrial firms that need the technologists — ae ef 


they should help the Universities to produce them. 


Many do. For instance, I.C.I. gives over £200,000 to the Universities every 


‘ 


year for a variety of purposes, including research fellowships and grants to 7 ; 
their scientific departments for the materials and equipment needed a research. . af 
That's quite something Ws oe f seems to be alive to its own dital interests. if 3 cd e 
Yes, and that’s not the whole story, for I.C.1I. recently started, at several Universities, ve 
_ anew scheme of Transfer Scholarships. These will enable young men who a a 4 
haven’t studied Science at school to prepare chetsisehamnean take it ioe pms Ms 


at the University. This scheme will do something to help us get the extra 4 


technologists that Britain so badly needs§ = 
‘ew Sh et 
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By J. ALG. 
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may te the faults and Poni of aM 


$. system of tic in England, it cannot be accused of being 
a young or an upstart system. It has been operating for 
some time; and if the law i is an ass, it is an old ass, Some- 
i law seems to Carry its years easily; sometimes it seems to 
stumble under their weight. But whatever we may say of the old, we 
t deny them considerable experience. However we criticise the 

we should be ee to eae its accumulated wisdom. 

Rie 
The eat cae the Neieiboas! s Birds _ ye 
e Yet it is surprising how often, even today, the courts are faced with 
situations or with claims which, though not essentially new, have never 
been the subject of judicial decision or about which, at least, the courts 
ave not Clearly spoken. An American judge has confessed to ‘a 
mounting sense of wonder that with all our centuries of common law 
development, with all our multitudinous courts and still more multi- 
tudinous decisions, there are so many questions, elementary i in the sense 
of being primary and basic, that remain unsettled even now’. For 
example, it was not until 1926 that the courts had to determine the 
liability of a man whose cat killed his neighbour’s birds’. In the same 
year there was little authority to help the courts when a tree fell and 
injured | a passer-by on the adjoining highway*. Five years later, in 
1931, it had to be decided whether a husband, charged with personal 
injury to his wife, could be forced to give evidence’, ae so on: there 
are scores of such recent cases®.- 

‘There is another sort of novelty. New inventions, new discoveries, 
new social habits naturally create new situations for the courts, who 
have had to déal with modern monstrosities like the joint stock com- 
pany, the internal combustion engine, and the idea of the terminable 
marriage. But these are clearly somewhat different from the other cases. 
_ There arose and was decided last year a claim by the Crown, that 
is the government, which was based on a situation almost as old, one 
would have thought, as society itself—the case of I nland Revenue Com- 
missioners v. Hambrook®. A man was knocked down and injured on 
the highway. He was riding a motor-cycle and the person primarily to 
blame was driving a car. The injured man was a. civil servant, a tax 
officer employed by the government, and because of his i injuries he was 
unable to work for nine months. During that time, the government paid 
him sick pay amounting to £231 13s. 11d. The legal position between 
the tax officer and the driver of the car was old and clear and the driver 
was liable to compensate the tax officer. But the government decided to 
try to recoup itself for the money paid as sick pay to its officer. So 
it brought an action against the driver of the car for this amount, 
and the action was heard—first, by Lord Goddard, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and then, on appeal, by the Court of Appeal. The government 
sued, as employer, for the loss of services of its employee. It alleged 
in ‘effect that it also had suffered damage as a result of the negligence 
of the car driver, for it had been deprived of the use of its employee 
for nine months. The employment of one man by another is not new. 
Servants have on countless occasions been unable to work because of 
the fault of third persons. Surely claims of this kind must have been 
made a thousand times? Surely the rules governing the rights of 

jloyers to compensation must have been laid down in innumerable 
cases? But when the courts came to consider the Pa they found 
a of unsolved difficulties. fs 


| 


bocaiure by Analogy 
Iti is the method of English law when Sie are obscure to nies to 


services old enough to be commonly spoken of in the Latin— 

_ per quod servitium amisit, literally, ‘Whereby he lost the 
of bs services *. The courts sought to answer their problem by 
‘and development of this old cause of action and it 
i place to the days when lords had serfs or villeins. 
] snk mga it was 2098 oe the Jord could one an action 


pry: vr. 


y and to proceed by analogy. There was, indeed, an action for 


GRIFFITH 


against anyone who injured his villein, just as he could against anyone 
hes injured his house or his horse. Sir William Holdsworth says of 
villeins : 
goods. He could sell them and treat them as he pleased; for they were 
his chattels. They were all equally things ”. If therefore a villein was 
injured the lord could recover damages from the wrongdoer. The 
relationship between a lord and his villein was not based on any 
idea of contract or agreement between the two but on status. Villeinage 
survived long after it had ceased to be a necessary social device but 
finally under the Tudors, says Holdsworth, ‘ this status, always frowned 
upon by the law, after a long and dishonourable old age, at length died 
a natural death ’*. It might be thought that, with its passing, the 
action for loss of services would die also. And so, no doubt, it would 
have, had not the action branched out to cover a different relationship. 
Fhis sort of development is typical of the growth of law. One idea, 
devised to meet one set of circumstances, is found useful elsewhere, 


and a kind of cross-fertilisation takes place. As the status of villeinage 


died the contractual relationship of master and servant developed and 


_ by the beginning of the fifteenth century the right to sue for loss of 


“services was extended to the master. But the action continued to bear 

one of the marks of its ancestry. It was not necessary to prove that there 
was a contract of service between master and servant. It was enough 
that services were in fact rendered. This meant also that persons other 
than masters could sue. Thus the head of a household could sue if he 
was deprived of the services rendered to him by the members of his 
family. ; 


A Wife’s ‘Very Enormous’ Beating 

There are early cases to show that a husband eed sue if his wife 
were beaten or maltreated. But Blackstone is cautious about this. The 
beating by itself is not sufficient. For this might not result in the 
husband being deprived of the company and assistance of his wife. So, 


- says Blackstone, the beating must be ‘very enormous’, which seems 


to be a tribute to the amount of punishment a wife might be expected 


to take before her household duties were interfered with. The action | 


was also much used by fathers whose daughters had been seduced as 
a result of which, through pregnancy or otherwise, the services of the 
daughters were lost. This was a device to make the seducer pay and, 
once the loss of service was established, the damages might be very 
heavy. In one case where they amounted to £150 in 1868, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn said: ‘The jury may consider not only that the plaintiff 
has a daughter disgraced in the eyes of the neighbours, but that there is 
also a living memorial of the disgrace in a bastard grandchild. Con- 
sidering this, are £150 damages too much? I cannot say that they are **. 
However, if the daughter were maintaining herself away from her 
father’s household, he could not prove loss of services and, as one 
reporter noted in 1844: ‘ The quasi-fiction of servitium amisit affords 
protection to the rich man whose daughter occasionally makes his tea, 
but leaves without redress the poor man whose child is sent unpro- 
tected to earn her bread among strangers *°. In another case the 


' plaintiff father sued for the loss of services of his ‘son and servant? 
_ who was knocked down by a carriage. But the court was not willing to 


say that the son rendered services. For it appeared that he was only 
two-and-a-half years old”. 

From such cases as these it does not seem that the action for loss of 
services was of much general importance. Nevertheless, there is in 
legal logic a long jump from the villeinage cases to the seduction cases. 
As it was clear that a master might sue for the loss of services of his 
domestics, might this not be extended to his other servants? In 1795 
the manager of an opera house engaged a singer during the season at 
a salary. This singer was assaulted by the defendant, whom the manager 
sued. But he was unsuccessful on this very ground that the court felt 
the action was limited to menial servants'*. Then, in 1840, a watch- 
maker successfully sued one whose dog had injured the watchmaker’s 
apprentice’, This might be regarded as the beginning of an extension 
of the rule. But, on the other hand, it is possible to argue that an 


- 


“Their lord had absolute power over their bodies or their 
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_In the next year, 1841, a case was ed “which was much more 
_ significant'*. To quote the plaintiff’s claim: ~~ 


Goss was possessed of a certain phaeton, and of a certain horse then 
drawing the same, and in which phaeton Goss was then riding along 
a highway; and the defendant was also then possessed of a gig and 
horse, then under his care and management, proceeding along the 
said highway; and the defendant so carelessly, negligently, and im- 
properly drove his said gig and horse, that, by the carelessness, etc., 
of the defendant, the said gig then ran and ‘struck with great violence 


against the said phaeton; and thereby Goss was then thrown with 


great violence out of his said phaeton upon the ground there; and 
Goss was then greatly bruised, and became and was sick, disabled, 
and unable to attend to the necessary business of the plaintiffs, about 
which he was employed at the time, during all which time, the 
plaintiffs lost the service of Goss, and all advantage which otherwise 
would have accrued to them from such service. 


The plaintiffs alleged that the accident was caused because the horse 


of the defendant was-of so vicious and unmanageable temper and dis- 
position that it could not be driven along the highway * without great 
danger to all the liege subjects of our lady the Queen ’, as the defendant 
well knew. The plaintiffs won their action. Now it ‘does not look as 
though Goss were a domestic or menial servant. He does not seem to 
have been employed even as a coachman. He is described as the 

‘servant and traveller’ of the plaintiffs. Was this the beginning of a 
new extension? 


The Dogs That Do Not Bark 

’ A curious thing happened, curious, but typical of legal development. 
This curious happening was that nothing happened. The law is full of 
these Sherlock Holmes dogs that do not bark in the night. Despite the 
possibilities revealed by the case I have just mentioned, there, were no 
significant developments of this action during the second half of the 
nineteenth century or the first thirty years of this century. Then, when 
a claim was made on the broadest basis—that a master may sue for the 
loss of services of someone other than a domestic—no objection was 


- made. In 1935 an action was brought by the Attorney-General on behalf 


of the Crown against the negligent driver of a motor-car who had 
injured two members of the Royal Air Force’®. And the defendant driver 
conceded, without argument, that he was liable to the Crown, and 
disputed only the amount of damages he should pay. Exactly the same 
thing happened in 1947 when a theatrical performer was injured and 
his employer sued the person responsible*®. It seemed as though the 
action had been quietly growing fat and substantial during its period 
of idleness. But whence it derived its nourishment remains a mystery. 

By the nineteen-forties, therefore, the conflict was reaching its crisis. 
It had, admittedly, been somewhat slow to emerge. Seven hundred or 
eight hundred years is a long time, even in the law, for the building 
up of tension. And I would be overstating my case if I said that excite- 
ment ran high: but at any rate the crisis was in fact quickly reached, and 
the new world set about redressing the balance of the old. This time 
the new world was Australia where in 194417 and 1952'* the High 
Court refused to allow the Crown to succeed in ‘actions for the loss of 
services of an airman and a police constable; and in 1955, in England, 


these decisions were upheld by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Council'®. Perhaps, oddly, the basis of those decisions was not the 


dangerous modernity of the recent extensions of the action but their - 


out-of-date antiquity. The Privy Council said, in the case of the police 
constable, that ‘ it would not be in accord with modern notions or with 
the realities of human relationships today to extend the action to the 
loss of services of one who, if he can be called a servant at all, is the 
holder of an office which has for centuries ee regarded as a public 
Office ’. 


Tax Officer and the Motor Cycle 

We may now return to the tax officer who was, by accident, knocked 
off his motor cycle. It is not surprising to find that the government failed 
to recover for the loss of his services. It was said by the courts that 
public officers were not the sort of servants for the loss of whose services 
this action would lie. But the judgements of the Court of Appeal went 


_ further than this. Lord Justice Denning said that he thought the action 


iS should be confined today to the realm of domestic relations where a 


‘member of the master’s household is injured, and that it did not lie 


- One Goss, was the servant and traveller of the pices, and ~ 


br — ne per ee pier only, | lo 
public officers debarred. So also are prada tf any sort of | 
except those who keep domestic servants. Fathers can presumably still 
sue the seducers of their daughters | if those daughters are living : 
home. As you will be liable if you injure your neighbour’s house or his ¢ 
ox or his ass or anything that is his, so also you will be liable if you 
injure his wife or his manservant or his maidservant. Thus a new 
juristic significance is given to the classifications in ed Tenth 
Commandment. at 
Is this limitation by the courts to be applauded? Toes it nocd F 
with individual or social justice? If we look at it from the point of | 
view of the defendant—the man, let us say, who has negligently injured — 
a servant—then certainly his liability i is lighter than it might have been. — 
He must compensate the servant but he need fear no action from the — 
- employer. It can be said that it is unfair to exact greater penalties — 
from the defendant merely because he happens to have injured a 
valuable employee. But the law has never proceeded thus. It has never 
fixed damages at one level where the negligence was slight and at a 
higher level where the negligence was considerable, Instead the law has 
looked at the amount of damage caused. This is because the payment 
of money by a negligent defendant is not primarily designed to penalise 
him but to compensate the person injured. On this reckoning, if one 
negligent act injures both the servant directly and the employer — 
indirectly, should not the employer also be compensated? If we look at 
it from the point of view of the employer, the case is even stronger. 
He has employed a servant, perhaps an expert or a skilled tradesman. — 
He is deprived of his valuable services. If the employer cannot be 
compensated, will he not be inclined to dismiss his injured servant as — 
soon as possible so as to cut his losses? At any rate, why should the 
employer who wishes to look after his servant be put in a worse position 
than the employer who regards a contented staff as a sentimental 
luxury? By the test of justice to the individual, and by the test of social 
ett the decision seems to be unhappy. > ; “ 


The Injured Police Constable i 
Finally, a few weeks ago, the courts gave a further turn to o the screw. 
It is not uncommon for an employer to pay his injured or sick servants 
full or partial wages while they are unable to work. Suppose that this 
inability is due to the negligence of a third person. The servant obtains - 

_ compensation from that person but that compensation obviously cannot 
include the amount of wages which the employer has continued to pay 
him, for he has not lost those wages. In each of two cases decided by 
the Court of Appeal last December the ‘employers were police 
authorities, and the injured persons were police constables who had 
been knocked down by the defendants’ motor-cars*°. Under the Acts of 
Parliament and regulations governing the police, a constable is paid 
full wages and allowances while unable to perform his duties if his 
injuries were caused by an accident arising out of his duties. Both 
‘police constables were compensated by the negligent persons but neither 
could claim anything for loss of wages. The police authorities who had 
paid these wages brought actions against the epeelecns perans accraee 

~ to recover the amount of these wages. 

These actions were not for loss of services but were founded on a 
different contention: the authorities argued that had they not paid the 
wages, the constables could have recovered their amount from the 
defendants, who were thus better off than they should have been. So, 
the argument ran, those defendants should now pay to the authorities 
the amount which they would have had to pay to the constables. But 
the Court of Appeal rejected this. The court said that the authorities — 
had lost no money. What they had lost were the services of the con- 
stables and that, because of the cases I have mentioned, they could not. 
sue for the loss of those services. The defendants were liable, s said the 
court, for such damages as the plaintiffs had sustained: and; in money, 
the plaintiffs—the police authorities—had sustained no loss. They would ~ 
have had to pay full wages in any case. 

I do not think anything turns, in these two cases, « on the fact that the L 
police force is governed by Acts of Parliament. An agreement between — 
a private employer and his servant that the employer will pay Wages 
while the servant is unable to work would have the same effect. C 

So we come to this. An employer whose employee is injured by chew 
negligence of a third person may not sue that person for the loss of — 
the services of the employee. Ifthe employer pays full wages while — 
the employee is unable to work, these wages will also be irrecoverable. : 
The legal reasoning of these decisions is there to be seen, wi as. 
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e, the person who suffers may bring an action against 

e basis of this rule of vicarious liability is 

he is an individual or a company or a 

: ent, should be legally responsible for acts done in 

“name or on his behalf or for his benefit: So an employer is liable 
use he has rights ; and powers over his servant. It seems both unjust 

and illogical to visit an employer with liability because he has a right 

0 services and ‘then to ree him that right when he wishes to sue — 
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ae Letters: to the Paitor 

| Sr ‘ ‘The Editor en “alters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of artielascneietics printed in . 
om ae - 7 - _ THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Minas and |) aa eT aS 

_ Sir,— With reference to Dr. George’s baer in 
Tae LISTENER of January 31: 
= Q) From the scientist’s point ae view (i.e., 
formally) there is no body-mind problem. The 
‘scientist is concerned with measuring things in 
motion ‘and uses his five senses to start with. 
Once away from sensory verification the scientist 
‘as such is out of his depth. (The word ‘ scientist ’ 
is one referring to an abstract entity—there are 
pestly people.) 

- (2) The scientist’s Point of view is not the 
only ane! foe at: 

GB) In general, his approach i is specialised and 
‘narrow; his method of little help i in all the more 
‘important crises of life. The training required to 
‘produce scientists is such that it is unlikely ever 
to be applicable the. vast majority of human 
beings. © ar . 

(4) The trouble over ‘ thinking about “ men- 
talistic ” ” terms in a behaviouristic manner’ in 


‘public: talks (as on the B.B.C.) is that it lays — 


specialists open to the demand that they explain 

their ‘theo-philosophy’ before embarking on 
‘their technical talk. Few of the audience are 
scientists; even fewer scientists interestéd in be- 
haviour viewed from Dr. George's very limited 
‘Point of view. 

(5) It may be an important and fruitful 
assumption that our brain has ideas, thinks, etc., 
but it is an empirically verifiable fact that most 
of us say ‘I think ’—not ‘my brain thinks ’. If a 
scientist (= sophisticated human being) does say 

“my brain ‘thinks’ we are entitled to-ask what 
‘the ‘ my’ means. The words ‘the brain thinks’ 
describe another abstraction. (I do not think the 
ve rds. ‘stupid’ or ‘trivial’ should be used in 
‘serious | discussion. They are too ‘ loaded ’.) 

_ (©) If my heart slows sufficiently, it seems I 
oo thinking. Does my heart think? If my blood 
‘oxygen or sugar falls below a certain level, I seem 
‘to stop thinking—do oxygen and sugar think? 
_ (7) I think we scientists are right to object to 
the irrelevancy of certain problems (whether 
verbal or philosophical) being introduced into 
universe of action, but I think some of us 
how narrow and relatively unimportant 
verse is.— oe etc ee 
AeA, T. MACQUEEN 


iy colleague, Professor Ha has 
attention to a letter ee hans 


by Professor Hook concerning my_ broadcast 
‘Man as a Whole’ (THE LisTENER, November 
29). His criticism of a short paragraph concern- 
ing the pragmatists is based on a misunder- 
standing. He has apparently not noticed that 


I am talking specifically about the nineteen- | 


twenties. When I say ‘like all the other prag- 
matists at that time’ I am not including William 
James and Charles Peirce, since both these dis- 
tinguished men were dead. James died in 1910, 
Peirce in 1914. A reading of the whole para- 
graph from which Professor Hook quotes shows 
that Iam concerned not with the philosophical 
arguments of the pragmatists, but with their 
influence as human beings as this was exempli- 
fied at the University of Chicago in the ’twen- 
-ties. This would have been clear to your readers 
if Professor Hook had quoted the sentence 
about George Mead: ‘You cannot imagine 
what a contrast there was between this man’s 


wide learning, his rich culture, and his accept- 


ance of the prevalent optimism ’. 

I am in an exceptionally good position to 
judge the nature of his influence and that of 
colleagues. like Addison Moore. Until] after his 
death in 1931, George Mead was known princi- 
pally through his personality in the university 
community and in Chicago, as all his substan- 
tial work was published posthumously. Not only 
was he my guardian: Helen Mead was my late 
wife’s aunt. In my teens I lived in the Mead 
household frequently, and we were in continu- 
ous close family relation throughout the nine- 
teen-twenties. George and Helen Mead were the 
centre from which the influence of the Chicago 
pragmatists then radiated. Their home was 
always open. It was through colleagues, students, 
friends, and acquaintances, who shared in their 
extraordinary hospitality and in their love of 
conversation, that their views got about. 

‘An adequate discussion of the published 
works of all the American Pragmatist philo- 
sophers could hardly be attempted in a broadcast 
of Only seventeen minutes, during which per- 
haps forty seconds. were spent on them. This 
school had many distinguished members, and 
the thought of the greatest pragmatists is subtle, 
complicated, and important. William James, 
with his belief in spiritual realities, was bound 
to take a rather different position from George 
Mead who did not accept such realities. I am 
told that Charles Peirce wished sufficiently to 
differentiate his work from that of later prag- 
matists so that he changed its name to ‘ prag- 
maticism ’, (I discuss the pragmatists briefly in 


a chapter which’ will appear in the forthcoming © 


~ ve 
; 


* iy 


volume of the French Encyclopaedia edited by 
Monsieur de Bourbon-Busset, and my late wife 
has some excellent pages on them, and John 
Dewey in particular,-in . Letters and Notes 
Volume I (Los Angeles, 1932 Hyperion Avenue, 
1953), pages 409-19.). 


But, lest it be thought that the influence of 
‘much of their published work was not in the ~ 


directions I suggested in my broadcast, I draw 
your attention to an article written by John 


“Dewey in 1944, ‘ Challenge to Liberal Thought ’, 


and published in Fortune (for reasons of space 
I cannot quote as fully as I should like). Dewey 
wrote (Volume xxx, No. 2, page 190): 


What exists in social philosophy at the present 
time is largely an abstract disputation between 
something called ‘ individualism ’ 
called ‘ socialism’. But the problem is a concrete 
one. How shall this and that definite factory and 
field operation be made to contribute to the 
educative release and growth of human capaci- 
ties, as well as to production of a large and 
reasonably cheap supply of material goods? . 

The solution of the issue will not, of course, take 
place in philosophy. 


If there is to be a philosophy. worthy of the 


greatest traditions of our race, it would seem to ~ 


be its task to find solutions of this issue, and 
not to leave it, as Dewey seems to do, at the 
mercy of material developments and _ the 
methods of the natural sciences. 
Dewey goes on to say: 
Educational theory or philosophy . . . must 
accept wholeheartedly the scientific way, not 
merely of technology, but of life in order to 


achieve the promise of modern democratic ideals. 


This sole reliance on the ‘ scientific way’ is one 
of the features of recent pragmatism which is 
dismaying. For some of the greatest scientists 
of our time, such as Schrédinger and Hubble, 
science is largely irrelevant for the problems of 
man and his destiny. Schrédinger writes: 


[Science] is ghastly silent about all and sun- 

' dry that is really near to our heart, that really 

matters to us... . It knows nothing of God and 

Eternity, good or bad, beautiful and ugly. Science 

sometimes pretends to answer questions in these 

domains, but the answers are very often so silly 
that we are not inclined to take them seriously. 


The suggestion contained in Professor Hook’s 
letter that I hold that ‘the curriculum of the 
university [should be organised] around some 
metaphysical or religious dogma’ is rather 
astonishing. In my broadcast I say of the Com- 
mittee on Social Thought: ‘the faculty are far 
from being united in religious practice or even 
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The making of baths and the 

, drilling of oil wells are among the 

; many hundreds of jobs that more 
than 80 industries are doing 

more efficiently with the help of 

starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


Can starch help you? 
That’s a question worth asking 
—and Brown & Polson are the 
people to ask: we could give . 
you an exceptionally well 
informed opinion, and would 


be glad to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 


ADHESIVES NET FABRICS 

BATHS OF VITREOUS ENAMEL | OINTMENTS 

CORSETS } PLASTERBOARD 

DOLLS QUICK-SETTING GLUES f 
EXPLOSIVES ROPES ’ 
FACE AND TALCUM POWDERS SAND CORES AND MOULDS 
GRINDING WHEELS TABLETS 

HOUSEHOLD STARCH UPHOLSTERY 

INSECTICIDES VALANCES 

JUTE TEXTILES WELLS FOR CRUDE OIL 
KRAFT PAPER XMAS DECORATIONS 


YARN © 
ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


LEATHER TANNING 
MATCH BOXES 


Brown & Polson Ltd | 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


B&P 


rh : / an me 
WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND. LONDON, w.c.2 


Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 
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. CONTINENTALL 
FRENCH RAILWAYS for 7 Peale 
SPEED -COMFORT~- PUNCTUALITY | : 


Wherever you wish to go in Europe, French Railways offermany 


special advantages such as; . ade ; 

® PARTY TICKETS; TOURIST TICKETS; FAMILY TICKETS etc," 
—all designed to save you. money. — : : ' Fest eee ee oa 

e THROUGH CARRIAGES WITH WAGONS-LITS, —— < 

- COUCHETTES etc. —all adding to your comfort and your service. ~ ( 

@ SELF-DRIVE HIRE-CARS in 117 French towns including Paris. 

e FRENCH POST OFFICE TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES in France. 


New! CAR-SLEEPER TRAIN: BOULOGNE-LYON 


Save precious holiday time: You and your car carried 
overnight while you sleep. Available both ways from 
June-September BOOK NOW! 


F R E E! Send a postcard NOW for the new coloured booklet 
“FRANCE?’ and folders of practical information. 


"FRENCH @= 
RAILWAYS 


Book through your travel agent or French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
; VS-I142 ~ 


| y Mr Brandyman makesa 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and | 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most. hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right ‘note. 
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Adult Education: End or Means? 


-Sir—In Mr. Leonard Barnes’ broadcast “Adult” 


Education —Ends or Means? ’, printed in THE 


LISTENER of January 31, reference i is made to the 
recently published book: A Design for Democracy 
ise Parrish, London). May I in fairness to 
involved add the following Points : | pat oe: 
(1) The re-publication of. the £1919 Report’ 
was initiated by the ional Adult Education 
- Associations of Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 


and ‘made possible by ‘guarantees: from those 


bodies. 
3 (2) Professor Waller contributed the important 
_ introduction and shared in editorship. The main 
i burden of selection from the original report, how- 

ever, was carried by a Canadian colleague. Others 
contributed. ‘in -various. ways. . 

The book is on sale simultaneously in the 
Hhiiee countries and has been extremely well 
received. 

I make these points beceawe the possibility of 
such international co-operation is in itself a new 
impulse in adult education which fmay modify 
Mr. _ Barnes’ pessimism, — 

ae Yours, etc., ed 
wae W.l 4. ~ eee, M. HuTCHINSON 

, _ Secretary, The National Institute 
Sa of “Adult Education 


What Is Religion’ , About? 

Sir,—This is a rude letter; Mrs. Knight has. 
asked for it. = 

Professor Misono was Hee to persuade’ 
and not to prove, for there is no complete proof 
in such matters, that ‘ religion is-an expression 
of reason ’—Mrs. Knight's own words, for she 
rejects all others. He was asking us to "consider 
our common human situation, our experience of 
life, how people actually behave, and see for 
ourselves if this were not true. Mrs. Knight’s one 
point, as she says, is to deny this assertion, 
because (my interpretation) it makes her angry. 

Mrs, Knight i is not interested in facts, but in 
maintaining her set of slogans. For the most part 
she thong ah Disraeli’s recipe for young politi- 
: Never listen to opponents. Never argue. 
Reet your original statements. Reiteration is 
afe: than: argument, but is subject to the law 
of dimin: returns. In her first letter she 
tried to argue ‘with the help of formal logic, a 
technique only learnt by practice. As she had lost 
; she made at least five elementary 
; Aegina defects can be cured by 
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ittee on Social ought i is dedicated. We | 


- i8 nothing’. 


‘ar as that she might then either agree 
'rofessor Macmurray or else disagree with 


2 


him more effectively than by ‘ vain pga 


Yours, etc., 
| Edinburgh a A. D. Riscere 


SM. ye ee excuse me if I did 
not quite understand her position. 


On page eighteen of her book she describes 4 


altruism as the social or altruistic impulse: 


This is a highly ambiguous phrase meaning, — 


as you please, willed acts of unselfish kindness 


or conditioned reflexes like those of the social- 


insects. But by her last letter Mrs. Knight 


_makes it quite clear that she means by altruism 
that non-material element in human nature 
' which prompts men to sympathy and love. 


This avowal raises a second difficulty. She 


‘has accepted altruism as a social impulse at 


work in human nature which ‘is part of world 
nature. What is this non-material activity at 
work in nature but an immanent world spirit? 

But “Mrs. Knight, on page twenty-one, ex- 
pressly denies belief in such a spirit. She admits 
all the premisses and rejects the conclusion. On 
the same ‘page she says that, though there is 
—jittle evidence in its favour, she will permit 
people to hold this belief because it can give 
_comfort and does not affront the intelligence. 
. Comfort seems a mild word for the work of 
that. power which alone has inspired every 
single agency in this world which seeks to 
promote the peace and happiness of mankind. 
Has Mrs. Knight tried to imagine a world 
without family love, without friendship, with- 
out the ever-present and potent activity of the 
world spirit—the altruism which she accepts on 
one page and rejects on another? This, after 


all, is the fundamental issue between the crude 


materialism which Mrs. Knight rejects and 
theism—and there is no third position available. 
To accept altruism as a non-material fact in 
nature is to affirm belief in an immanent world 


spirit, in the living, ever-active God of religion’ - 


and the churches. 

I do not want to seem captious with so frank 
and courageous a controversialist as Mrs. 
Knight. She says many true and important 
things. But to urge parents to give their child- 


_ren anti-God propaganda is strange advice from 


anyone who has seen the effect of modern 
ideologies on the generation of: the ’twenties, of 
whom so many were victims of the first anti- 
God campaign. They turned out either crude 
materialists or were suddenly converted to 
equally crude forms of pietism. Many passed 
from one extreme to another. And perhaps the 
most unlucky were those who, impoverished in 
imagination and confused in mind, failed to 
believe in anything at all, gave up all attempt 
to make sense of the world and footled through 
life on a few current slogans, a daily job, and 
a hobby.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford Joyce Cary 


‘Waiting for Godot’ 

Sir,—I agree with Mr. Houfe when he says 
that this play is ‘the portrayal of the hopeless 

condition of a Godless world . . .’ But I do 
oe see why, because there is no solution offered 
at the end, the author need be as perplexed 
as the men he portrays. He may also be in- 
‘different, or callous, or he may feel compassion 
as Maddy Rooney does in ‘All That Fall’: 
“If you had my eyes you’d understand. The 
things they’ve seen and not looked away. This 
As an artist he records what he 
sees, it is not his business to give messages, 
and what he does see is horrifying. My business 


-_ 


‘that the poi Vv 


, ; - not the only one Penta in the oe ‘t 
one of Religion With Rebs If she 


_ January 31 that 


it had a positive: sense as well as a nega 
one, much 
the tramps (if that is not what they are they 


-shouldn’t dress like Charlie Chaplin) come | yi oe 


as the ordinary world has. Each day ‘ - 


this desolate spot to wait for Godot;'each day __ 


Pozzo and Lucky come and are kicked and 


-abused. What is the ‘ proper ’ interpretation? To — 
quote Maddy Rooney again, when Miss Fitt — 
asks if she needs her helping arm: ‘Any arm, — 


for five seconds! Christ, what a planet! ae 
Neither of. Mr. Beckett’s plays is propa- 


'gandist: Like his novel Molloy, which reads like 
- the recollections of two souls in damnation, 
_ they enter a Godless world and experience it 


from inside, after the pattern of our Lord. But 
the fact that they bring no explicit Christian 
message does not mean that they bring a mes- 
sage of despair either. They confront the reader 
with a situation, and what he makes of it is his 


~-concern: we haye Moses and the prophets. This 


objective form of presentation achieved its 
sharpest effect in the radio play, at the moment 
-when the text was announced: 
holdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those 
that be bowed down Z The screeches of laughter 
that followed this suggested to one reviewer 
that the play was sardonic in intention. Cer- 
tainly the laughter itself was sardonic. Yet it 
might equally well have been felt as a deep 
wound, and have brought home a realisation 
that this is in fact how such affirmations are 


- greeted. It matters, whether a hearer reacts one 


way or the other, but Mr. Beckett does not 
impose an answer.. What he does provide in- 
escapably is something of the experience of 
helpless wretchedness, which nobody, Christian 
or not, has a right to exclude from his con- 
sciousness. I do not believe that the experience 


can be endured indefinitely without Christian 


faith.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge RONALD GRAY 


. * All That Fall’ 


Sir,—May I endorse the wish expressed by 
Miss Freda Hawtrey in her appreciative letter 
which you published in Tue LISTENER of 
“All That Fall’ be repeated 
in the Home Service? 

The Third Programme has been rightly 
praised for the commission, and then for the 
first-rate production and performance, of this 


‘play by Samuel Beckett. Is it not in a small 


compass one of the most moving and significant 
works of our time? Through an everyday event, 
described in brilliant comedy and with flashing 
insight into character, how exquisitely is revealed 
the pattern of fearful and sorrowful life! 

Surely the play will affect many listeners in 
a larger audience.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.2 Mary HuTCHINSON 


Old Wagons of Worcestershire 

Sir,—I should like to thank Mr. Ibbotson, 
and all those who wrote to me through the 
B.B.C., for telling me of the model wagons at 


* Snowshill Manor. I am looking forward to 


seeing them when petrol rationing is ended. 
Yours, etc., 


Powick LAVENDER M. BURNE 


Stewed Pears 

Sir,—Yellow is also a colour for stewed pears. 
Make a syrup with two ounces of demerara 
sugar to half a pint of water. Cook the pears, 
peeled and cored, in this until tender. They will 
be a translucent amber colour. 

’ Yours, etc., 
Hayle M. I. SOMERSCALES 
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Round the London Galleries 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


WO of the current exhibitions, ‘The Exploration of Paint’ 

at Tooth’s and ‘Statements’ at the I.C.A., have catalogue 

prefaces by Lawrence Alloway. In both of them Alloway 

touches on the subject of the admission of images into abstract 
art. It is a subject that constantly asserts itself as one walks round 
these exhibitions. 

Alloway writes that ‘ post-war abstract artists who are not committed 
to pure geometry no longer feel it necessary to exclude references to 
the world outside the picture. Jean Hélion, for example, related that in 
the nineteen-thirties he had 
to correct his geometric pic- 
tures to keep out faces and 
trees and so on, which 
appeared spontaneously’. For 
that matter, even nowadays 
painters like Gerard Schnei- 
der, though abstract expres- 
sionists and therefore less 
choosy about the forms they 
use, are shocked (and sur- 
prised) by any suggestion 
that faces can be seen in their 
works. Such painters, though 
they tend to use automatism 
in much the same way as the 
so-called abstract surrealists 
(strictly speaking, you cannot 
be abstract and surrealist), 
have an attitude towards the 
resultant marks which is ex- 
actly the opposite of the ab- 
stract surrealist’s, who feels 
that the more faces we see 
the better. This is one reason 
why the action-painters, who 
don’t mind our seeing faces, 
are closer to surrealism than 
to old-time abstract expres- 
sionism although their hand- 
ling often looks expressionistic. 

Much of the imagery 


Pai eee AK care _ ‘Arezzo 2, 31 July’, by Ben Nicholson: from ‘ Statements’, a review of British abstract 
8 ent ab * “art in 1956, at the Institute of Contemporary Arts, Dover Street 


stract painting is of a kind 
which might be described as schematic: by this I mean, roughly, that 
the image is represented rather in the manner of a child’s drawing. 
Thus Karel Appel (at Tooth’s), for example, actually simulates child 
art in making images out of his thick, violent paint. Again, in Roger 
Hilton’s painting at the I.C.A. the thick black lines outlining the shapes 
evoke, in the broad, simplified, approximate, expressive manner of a 
child, suggestions of a looming, monstrous, blown-up insect. 

These images are conceptual. Even more frequently, current modes 
of abstract painting arrive at a perceptual type of image—that is, 
something which could conceivably be seen in nature as it appears in 
the picture. This image is generally an image of light and space, as 
in Sam Francis’ paintings at Tooth’s. But once light and space are 
there, it may become difficult not to, see a hint of landscape, as in 
Rodrigo Moynihan’s abstract at the I.C.A. The sensation of light and 
space to be got from painting of this kind can be more powerful and 
poignant than when it comes from a painting with a specific subject 
in the external world. No reasonable person can doubt that such 
painting is not painting in a vacuum or painting in a world of painting 
but that it comes out of reality and returns us to reality. 

Yet it remains insufficient. The essential satisfaction of looking at 
paintings, it seems to me, is an experience analogous to that of listening 
to the transformations of a theme in music, The excitement of recog- 
nising the theme in, say, a variation, of reconciling them, of getting 


into the theme through the variation—this is paralleled by our recog- 
nition of a face, a woman’s body, a tree, a bowl of fruit, the sea, in 
the forms and colours of a painting, of discovering how like the painting 
they are though in appearance unlike, .of knowing them better through 
having seen them transformed. 

I do not think that this experience can be given us by the recognition 
of imagery in abstract painting. For this imagery is arbitrary, rootless: 
it can only be, so to speak, rhapsodic, can have none of the tautness 
of a transformation because there is no theme (or, rather, because it 
has to serve as both theme 
and transformation): it can- 
not click into place; it has no 
place. The mode of its refer- 
ence to reality is not analo- 
gous to a transformation of a 
sound, but to an echo. In 
order for the painting to be 
complete the image needs to 
be intentional, even the ideal 
image to be as particular as 
the image of a thing extern- 
ally seen. 

This must be old hat to the 
painters represented in the 
exhibition at the Marl- 
borough of La jeune peinture 
de Paris, and this is why they 
try to paint realistic pictures. 
Only their supposed varia- 
tions on real themes are 
variations on variations on 
real themes (more accurately, 
variations on variations on 
variations on real themes) 
which they have never 
listened to. Their paintings 
have been put together from 
snatches they have remem- 
bered of other paintings: the 
harmonic basis, nature, has 
fallen apart. The first thing 
a painter’s transformation of 
nature always has is unity: 
something has been changed entire. Not a single painting of the sixty 
in this exhibition has a consistent, continuous texture. 

The sort of thing that is needed seems to me to be found in Peter 
Kinley’s standing nude figure at the I.C.A. This painting really has no~- 
right to be there, except inasmuch as—and this is its value—it is using 
a current abstract idiom in its realisation of a clear, readily identifiable 
image. (It is the lack of doubt with which the image can be named 
that differentiates it from the imagery to be found in other works at the 
I.C.A. There may still be ambiguities—as there are in almost all good 
painting—but these are incidental, not central.) 

This painting arrives at an image in very much the same manner as 
de Staél’s late work. But I think that the pupil has gone further than 
the master, in whose work the paint always strikes me more forcibly 
than the image: far more than de Staél, Kinley makes me feel the 
presence of a nude figure. 

Kinley is not alone in his enterprise. It seems to me that Frank 
Auerbach, for example, though he owes nothing to de Staél and 
though he has a Germanic romanticism which makes his work pro- 
foundly different in spirit, is making a similar use of current abstract 
practice to create images which are simple and clear and spatially 
shallow and in which the paint itself is used with the freedom and 
eloquence with which Matisse used colour or Picasso shape. Here, 
perhaps, is where ‘ the exploration of paint ’ might lead. 


saat 


lient details here. After 
2 > With Mary Anne Chaworth 
(later Musters), Byron, at the age of twenty-six, 
married Anne ‘Isabella Milbanke. The marriage 


was not shared ae Seth granted. the difficul- 


. Lad eae left her peeve apparently 

e best of terms, for a short visit to her 
nts, They never met again. Her first letters 
yron were cheerful and friendly; they were 
lowed by a bombshell — her nape geen 


he had only. learned ‘ very “recently * a separa- 
tion from his wife was clearly necessary. _Byron 
wrote to her at once, to receive a cold reply 
referring to the ‘misery’ she had received 
‘almost without an interval from the day of my 
marriage’ and concluding : “Every expression. 
of feeling, sincerely as it might be made, would 
here be misplaced’. In after life Lady ‘Byron 
always represented her action as resolutely and 
voluntarily taken, in view of the ‘total derelic- 
tion of principle ‘which, since our marriage, you 
have ‘professed and gloried in’: but "Mrs. 
Fletcher, serving as her lady’s maid at the time, 


records. her as ‘rolling on the floor in a 


paroxysm of grief’ at having promised to 


separate from her husband, and as having | 


attempted to retrieve her first fatal letter from. 
the post-office. — 

The charges against Byron were never - openly 
stated i in spite of his repeated demands that they 
should be; but the hint, only a sketchy one to 
begin with but elaborated later, was that he had 
committed incest with his half-sister Augusta.. 
Lady Byron devoted the rest of her life to 
proving this incest, of which (it is now clear) 
she can have had no inkling at the time of the 
actual separation. She browbeat Augusta ina 
series of letters, which would be of interest to 
a clinic of psychopathology, in an attempt to_ 
obtain the hard-and-fast confession of guilt that 
never came. Her whispering campaign drove 
Byron from his country into a life of exile. 
Perhaps fearful of reprisals against Augusta, 
Byron reserved his defence but gave a com- 
plete and candid account of the whole marriage 
relationship in his ill-starred Memoirs, to be 
published after his death, But when he in fact 
died, a cabal composed of Lady Byron’s agents 
and Byron’s own trusted friends united in burn- 
ing them, probably the greatest literary crime 
known to English letters—not to mention the 
moral crime also. For the remainder of her 
life, and she outlived Byron by thirty-six years, 
dy Byron ‘devoted herself to blackening still 
further her dead husband’s name and whitening 
her own, Nine years after her death, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe first burst upon the world in 
Print -srith the full accusation of the supposed | 


Faced vith this somewhat anomalous ‘story, 
Professor Knight found himself ‘continually 
proving © the soundness of Sherlock Holmes’ 
that, when attempting to solve a prob- 
is above all. necessary to face, and indeed 
ian what seems queer, what one 
+ scares nee oie or forget’. 
y “Insmuch as, ot only did 


it really happen, but one of the principals was 
also one of the greatest of Englishmen, both as 
a man and as a writer. Professor Knight first 
shows, and shows it for once and all, that the 


whole of the evidence on which the "prejudice 


against Byron has been based emanates in fact 
from his wife; and that her evidence, while not 
necessarily malicious in at any rate the legal 
sense, is utterly untrustworthy since she was in 
the habit of manufacturing her own, while ruth- 
lessly suppressing that of others, — 

But the most startling feature of this admir- 
able book is the new evidence that has been 
brought to bear, in the shape of the Don Leon 


“Poems, ‘ascribed to Byron’s friend Colman the 


younger, and surreptitiously issued in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Although they have thus 
been available for ninety-one years, they have 
never been subjected to proper scholarly 
scrutiny because of their alleged obscenity, but 
dismissed as, for instance, ‘little filthy contra- 
band brochures ’. They are nothing of the sort, 
but a vigorous coarse defence of Byron, written 
as if im propria persona, by a man who had 
almost certainly had access to the original 
Memoirs. Don Leon, of which Professor Knight 
quotes as much as he feels the present state of 
the Jaw enables him, tells us first that Byron 
was homosexual, a fact that has long been sus- 
pected (for example, by Mr. Peter Quennell), 
and indeed fits in very well with the current 
interpretation of the Don Juan or Casanova as 
a suppressed homosexual] moving restlessly from 
woman to woman because he can find proper 
satisfaction in none; it also tells us that he 

engaged in an unnatural relation with his wife 
(a statement also supported by a cryptic margin- 
alium of Hobhouse). If these facts are applied 
to what we already know of the marriage and 
separation, all is suddenly flooded with a great 


light—Lady Byron’ s probably innocent betrayal | 


of Byron’s ‘opinions’ to her parents, their 
insistence on the separation, her subsequent 
loathing (believing that she had been unknow- 
ingly betrayed into committing mortal sin), her 
hysterical promotion of the ‘ incest’ fantasy in 


_ order to smoke-screen the actual fact, It seems 


likely that one of the greatest literary-domestic 
problems i in English letters has been definitively 
solved in Lord Byron’s Marriage. At the very 
least, critics of this solution will find themselves 
with a formidable case to answer. 

=| 


The Second Lesson 


By Bernard Moore. Macmillan. 21s. 


Mr. Bernard Moore’s name is well known in 
this country for his broadcast reports on the 
United Nations. For nearly a _ quarter of a 
century he has been ‘covering’ international 
affairs and for seven years (from 1947 onwards) 
he was the B.B.C.’s resident correspondent with 
the U.N, Out of his experiences with and his 
reflections on this second great experiment he 
has made a book. It is written from a personal, 
one might say, from a family angle, and is very 
much the work of a journalist: it is less pro- 
found than readable, As Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
says in a foreword: ‘I doubt whether any book 
about the United Nations gives nearly so enter- 
taining and so sane an account of that organisa- 
tion and its difficulties’, Mr. Moore writes in an 

style of his duties as correspondent, 


engaging 
_of the delegates he has met, of Mr. Trygve Lie 


(he draws a discerning contrast between him 
and Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary-General 

of the League of Nations), of the kind of life 
Tan eid on at the U.N’s permanent head- 


quarters, of ‘The Veto and All That’, ’ and of 


the UN. as a source of encouragement and 


material help in raising living standards. He is 
particularly illuminating on the pros and cons 
of the decision to establish the headquarters of — 
the United Nations in the U.S.A. 

That the U.N. has failed to fulfil the hopes 
that were placed in it Mr. Moore does not ques- 
tion. His conclusion is however that nowhere can 
the obvious advantage of settling disputes by 
negotiation rather than by force be more 
efficiently promoted—in fact nowhere else can 
the habit be nourished—than at the United 
Nations headquarters. It is a little ironic that 
this book should have been written just before 
the U.N. came to face the greatest challenge of 
its young career. But it is no less timely for that. 


Yuan Mei: Eighteenth-century Chinese 
Poet. By Arthur Waley. 


Allen and Unwin. 21s. 
Poems should be made either by the very young 
or the very old; the middle years, unless pro- 
tected by a rare personal grace, are too much 
coloured by the occupational diseases of .a 
literary reputation. Yuan Mei decided to be old 
as soon as he decently could, for he retired from 
the public service when he was thirty-two. It 
was not, however, a retirement into premature 
serenity but a happy lapse into the delightful 
business of being alive; if he was concerned with 
the dissemination of his writings—ghost-stories, 
a cookery book, the Poetical Talks, the official 
poems and the feather-light occasional poems— 
it was rather that his reputation should give him 
friends and bring him affection. As the years 
passed and his seventies became eighties the 
impish impudence of the poet became wilder, 
and his sense of fun, though crossed with 
sadness, an armour against self-pity. He adored 


~ his own verses: 


For pleasure of the mind I nowadays read only 
- my own poems. 
The far-off doings of my life lie there, one upon 
another; 
Ten thousand leagues, from place to place, I 
follow my journey’s course. 
I have read through six thousand three hundred 
poems; 
It is almost as though spring dreams were mine 
to live again. 
These are not the splendours that Yeats could 
strike out from lust and rage, but neither are 
they the observations of some weary Olympian 
manufacturing an escape from the tensions of 
Original Sin. Of course it is sad to grow old= 
All in all, what is-it like to be an ageing man? 
A last patch of spring snow, a candle when dawn 
has come. 
Yet: 
Now that I am old I get up very early 
And feel like God creating a new world. 
It is not, Yuan Mei seems to tell us, a question 
of attachment or detachment, but a capacity to 
enjoy everything to the’ last. Hence his wry 
scepticism, his suspicion of metaphysical 
solemnities, his hedonism and his exorbitant 
curiosity. ‘ The basic idea on which Yuan Mei’s 
whole philosophy rests’, writes Dr. Waley, ‘is 
that whatever can be sensuously enjoyed is given 
to us by Heaven for our delight, and that we are 
impiously flouting Heaven if we refuse to take 
advantage of it to the full, or prevent others from 
doing so’. This, as Dr. Waley remarks, can 
scarcely be dignified as philosophy, but at least 
it is an ‘ outlook’, an ‘ attitude’ which possesses 
human sanity even if it is careless of human 


Dr. Waley’ s book has all ‘the courtesy 
we have come to expect from him. He disclaims 
that he has written a critical biography; it is, 
as he says, something of an anthology of trans- 
lations, and it is a miscellany, we would add, 

of such details as would have fascinated John 
Aubrey: an album of portraits in which 
eighteenth-century China comes alive—its 
.___ scholars, its poets, the government officials. How 
a perfectly the subsidiary figures spring out of the 
a page! Yuan Mei’s mother, for example: ‘ She 
a _ did not keep fasts or pay court to Buddha. She 
o did not believe in yin-yang magic, nor in prayer. 
a When not busy with needlework, she liked to 
=)! take a volume of T’ang poems and chant them 
a to herself . . . ’. But it is Yuan Mei himself 
who dominates this delightful volume: 

He listened to the waves, listened to the winds 

and came laughing Boni 


ee Documents on German Foreign Policy 
a 1918-1945. Series D. Volume IX.° 
a The War Years. March 18-June 22, 
oy 1940. H.M.S.O. 35s. 

ex : The latest volume of Documents on Cin 
Ba: Foreign Policy covers the period from the meet- 
a ing between Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner 
a... Pass on March 18, 1940, at which Hitler skil- 
; an fully pressed .Mussolini to enter the war and 


Mussolini agreed that it was only a matter of 
a. - deciding the timing of the declaration, to the 
signing of the armistice with France in the 


SS Forest of Compiégne on June 22. Most un- 
% ¥ usually for this collection, there are a few 
oe editorial slips: Philip Kerr’s name is spelt 
Pr ‘Carr’ in the List of Persons in Appendix III; 
a one or two misprints have escaped notice; on 


one occasion a document is wrongly headed. 
Even to mention such details is a tribute to the 
extraordinarily high standard of editing set in 
this series, a standard that is fully maintained 
in this volume in the major matters of cross- 
referencing papers, of drawing the reader’s atten- 
tion to supplementary sources or to another 
vi printing of a particular document in a different 
‘oa language, and of aids such as the analytical list 
; of the documents by countries, regions, or topics 
at the beginning of the volume, This series has 
come as near to overcoming the problems and 
weaknesses of publishing documentary selections 
as any selection is likely to be able to do. 
These were the first cataclysmic months of 
the second world’ war. They saw the invasion 
of Denmark and the conquest of Norway, the 
assault upon Holland and Belgium and the 
crumbling of France under the German armour, 
the all but incredible levity of Mussolini’s de- 
claration of war on France and Britain, and the 
Soviet ultimata to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
which were shortly to lead to their absorption 
-_ into the Soviet Union. The papers show Hitler 

on the full tide of success, though not yet im- 
_--—~*-~—sipervious to argument or doubt, Mussolini in a 
; condition of mental decay frightening in one 
still in undisputed command of the destinies of 
a. great’ nation, and the smaller German and 
Italian fry performing the odious behests of their 
masters, though not, one feels in this volume, 


before they found themselves at war. The coun- 
tries most frequently referred to in these docu- 
a ments are Italy, Sweden, the Soviet Union, and 
for the first time, and significantly, the United 


of keeping the United States neutral, and there 
is much information here about’ the links 
between the German Embassy and certain 
elements of the Republican opposition to Roose- 

es vclt, about the extensive propaganda campaign 
‘conducted by the Embassy in the attempt to 


con 
mans for ay “purposes, Ina : 
some contradictory material etereiis to the 


_ privileges which in law and custom they enjoy 


with such satisfaction or zest as in the years. 


States. Hitler was fully aware of the importance 


difficulty is ie need for ce - 
tion of the law. In Sir Patrick’s view, whenever 
predictability is BBDOR Tat as it is, for example, 


the’ establishment of a coherent an reliable 
scheme can best be achieved by leaving decisions 
to the judge. Where matters of fact, which may 
endanger a man’s liberty, are of major impor-_ 
_ tance, then twelve heads are better than one. 
Thus he explains the decline of the j jury in civil 
actions, and defends its retention in criminal 
ones. ‘This, however, is by no means the only 
defence of the jury as a historical institution. 
It has proved valuable as a check on judicial 
prejudice and on legislative recklessness. In the 
past judges have been inclined to favour the 
_ Crown, and the existence of the jury” has led to 
their emancipation. This may be ‘considered a 
matter of purely historical interest, but one 
never knows. When it comes to legislation, on 
the. other hand, the jury may still be of some 
importance, They can always acquit and need 
give no reasons, If legislation | were passed which 
outraged good men and true, they would not, 
as they say in the provinces, ‘wear it’. No 
wonder Sir Patrick, after considering — dete 


sabotage activities of German agents, to the 
German Chargé’s fears of the effect of this on 
United States neutrality, and ‘to denials by the 
military authorities that any such Sabotage had 
been or would be ordered. +> 
Perhaps the most suggestive single paper isa 
despatch by the German Minister in Iran to the 
Foreign Ministry on May 19. In it he shows 
how Iran offers the shortest access for the Soviet 
Union to a satisfactory warm-water port, since 
even control of the Dardanelles would merely 
lead into another closed sea, the Mediterranean. ~ 
But Italy could not accept such a Soviet advance, 
partly because of her aim of establishing decisive 
influence over the whole Arab world, which 
must include the Persian Gulf, and partly 
because of her desire to control Iranian oil. The 
German -Minister therefore recommended that — 
it should be the policy of the Reich ‘to divert 
the Soviet Union’s expansion drive from Iran 
and steer it in another direction where there is 
less of a clash with the interests of the Reich. 
For instance, . access through Afghanistan, 
British Baluchistan and Baluchistan to the 
Indian Ocean would meet Soviet Russian wishes. 
and would not injure the common interests of _ limitations, closes with a section entitled : ‘Jury 
Germany, Italy and Iran’ (page 383). Here is as Lamp of Freedom’, bi 
the germ of the November bait to the Soviet a. 
Union to participate in'a four-power share-out . « e ; air 
of the world, a bait which the U.S.S.R. rejected Passive Resistance in South Africa 
by claiming the Persian Gulf to be the direction — _ By Leo Kuper. Cape. 21s. 
of Soviet expansionist aspirations, not the Indian A remarkable phase in the opposition of non- 
Ocean. The State Department publication Nazi- Europeans in South Africa to the dis- 
criminatory laws imposed in pursuance of the 


Soviet Relations .gave us little idea of the im- ; 
apartheid. policy was the passive resistance 


‘portance of this claim as a further cause of 
disruption of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. movement of 1952. This was planned by a 
joint council representing the principal African, 
Indian and Coloured political associations, It 
took the form of non-violent defiance of 
certain laws by selected and trained persons 
organised in volunteer corps, each under the 
direction of a leader who himself took orders 
as to the time, place and manner of action 
from the planners of the movement. It was 
prepared by a series of public meetings, after 
which ‘batches’ of resisters on different occa- 
sions disregarded requirements to carry passes 
and entered the sections of railways and post 
offices reserved for Europeans, Eight thousand 
persons took part, the majority in the Eastern 
Cape. The rural areas were expected to join 
in later by disobeying the Stock Limitation 
and Population Registration Acts, but this part 
of the plan did not mature, In the towns, how- 
ever, it seemed to be strikingly successful as a 
demonstration both of the strength of feeling 
against apartheid and of the discipline of its 
opponents. ; 

When the campaign had been going on for’ 
four months a series of riots took place, cul- 
minating in that at East London on Novem- 
ber 7. This began when the police broke up a 
meeting for which permission had ‘Previously 
been given. None of the earlier riots was con- 
nected with any organised demonstration. In all 
of them crowds were dispersed by shooting. The 
leaders alleged that some were instigated by 
agents provocateurs, and that at East London 
the police began shooting while the crowd was 
peaceably dispersing. The Government refused. 
their challenge to enquire into these allegations. 
The most widely publicised act of resistance, in 
which Mr, Patrick Duncan and Miss Freda 
Troup took part, occurred in December, but 
this time the movement had spent its *force—_ 
the number of resisters had fallen to 280, Action~ 
was -suspended, and when the: Ss oe the 


Trial by Jury. By Sir Patrick Devlin. 
Stevens. 15s. ; 
The object of the Hamlyn Lectures is to further 


knowledge of the law so that the ‘ Common 
People of the United Kingdom may realise the 


in comparison with other European Peoples’. 
No more impressive topic could have been 
chosen than the institution of the jury, and it 
could not have been treated better than it was 
this year by Sir Patrick Devlin. It is a subject - 
that interests us all. We may be called to serve 
on it; we may stand in a less eligible relation 
to it; we all read about its conclusions. It has, 
too, a mystery about it, which it shares with the 
Cabinet: no one knows exactly what goes on. 
What, we ask, was its origin? What are its 
virtues? Why twelve? Why unanimity? What 
are the limits to its powers? To all these ques- 
tions Sir Patrick has an answer. He traces its 
origins from a body of witnesses, chosen because 
they were supposed to know all the answers, to 
its present position in which the whole point 
is that it knows nothing about the issues at 
stake and must at all costs be prevented from 
getting any outside information. Sir Patrick 
is not an anthropologist—he is, indeed, a dis- 
tinguished judge—but he has made a contribu- 
tion to social anthropology. He has shown how 
all the peculiarities of this particular institution 
have out-dated historical origins, but have sur- 
vived because of their present functional value. 
It is, perhaps, the value of the jury as an 
instrument of justice that is of major interest. 
‘ Trial by jury,’ says Sir Patrick, ‘ means a com- 
pounding of the legal mind with the lay’, but, 
he observes later on, ‘if there is a conflict, it is. 
the lay mind that predominates’. In a criminal 
case the defendant puts himself on his country, 
and that country the jury are. ‘If his country- 
men condemn a man and they exceed the law, 
he shall go free: if the law condemns him and 


was ‘already ‘passing: tube ‘the 
liberation movement ’, 
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Heard of RU? After twenty years it is part of book trade history. It comes to this: if you can spare, or 
_makespare, 23d.a day (the cost of a single cigarette) you can soon possess an enviable library ! From hundreds 
_ published, from the lists of all publishers, RU chooses a book a month ona basis of its permanence and sig- 
nificance rather than its saccharine appeal. It produces an edition of that book exclusively 

for its members, good-looking, unabridged, and sends it to them at a half to a quarter 

of its price elsewhere. And membership of ru includes the privilege of purchasing its really 

astonishing extra book bargains: covering special fields of interest to members, from art to archaeology, from poetry to 
philosophy, and even to works of reference. Look at RU’s current programme, outlined below. We suggest, in a time when 
“= every penny has to work harder, that it represents one of the best investments in the whole, wide world. A six months’ trial 
subscription costs little. You may find it an exciting and-satisfying experience. If not, you resign; but, by crikey, you'll 
have had your moneys-worth! 
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You save £2. 14.0 in the next six months! 


DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA 

by 3. M. BRINNIN 

The tragic ‘story of the poet’s last 
years. “One of the most remarkable 
experiments in biography of our 
times’.—The Listener. Plates. 

JULY Dent 18s. ; RU 5s. 6d. 


ANTIQUE DEALER 

by R. P. WAY 

Anautobiography giving an enchanting 
(and disenchanting) picture of ‘the 
trade’, by one of its most eminent 
representatives. ‘Bubbles along gaily 
and quickly’.—Observer. 

MARCH Michael Joseph 15s.; RU 5s.6d. 


A WORLD OF LOVE 

by ELIZABETH BOWEN 

‘Ingenious and very moving’, wrote 
V. S. Pritchett of this novel by one of 
‘the most distinguished writers of our 
time. 


THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE 

by SIR GEORGE THOMSON 

The world-famous scientist and Nobel 

Prizewinner ‘peeps with ‘shameless 

good sense’ (Spectator) into the pros- 

pect before us. Revised by the author, 

and specially illustrated for its RU 

edition. APRIL 
Cambridge U.P. 10s. 6d.; RU 5s. 6d. 

FORGOTTEN KINGDOM 

by PETER GOULLART 

A ‘Shangri-La’ that really was: an 

account of 9 years in a remote Chinese 

kingdom. ‘Should make his reputation 

in one bound’.—Manchester Guardian. 

Plates. 

MAY John Murray 18s.; RU 5s. 6d. 

A MAN’S ESTATE 

by EMYR HUMPHREYS 

A strange and powerful novel of. a 

Welsh village by ‘the finest writer of 

his generation’—New Statesman & 

Nation. JUNE 

Eyre & Spottiswoode 15s.; RU 5s. 6d. 
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EXTRA BARGAINS, Too _, 


You save £3.16.0 
on these books alone! 


These are nor alternatives to the Choices, but optional extra bargain offers, covering_a 
wide range of special interests. Those you want may be added to your enrolment form. 
RU is currently distributing the four-volumed encyclopaedic PEOPLE, PLACES, THINGS 
AND IDEAS (edited by Geoffrey Grigson and Charles Gibbs-Smith) at about half its 
normal price and has lately distributed such standard works as THE OXFORD ATLAS and 
G. H. Cook’s ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PARISH CHURCH, again at bargain prices. Details of 
available extras will be sent on enrolment. 


POETRY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD Edited by RICHARD 
ALDINGTON A wonderfully rich 1,000-page anthology ranging from Beowulf 
to modern times. “Really superb, a work of scholarship and devotion’—Vernon 
Fane. JULY Heinemann 30s. ; RU 15s. 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY 4y soun LEHMANN 


Autobiography of one of the great editors of our time. “Crowded with vivid 
life-size portraits —Observer. FEBRUARY Longmans 21s.; RU 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF MAN dy carLETON COON 

One of the world’s foremost archaeologists and anthropologists has here given 
us the most ambitious account of man since H. G. Wells. ‘Probably the best 
summary of its kind’.—New Statesman & Nation. Profusely illustrated. 

APRIL Cape 28s.; RU 15s. 


FEBRUARY Cape 10s. 6d.; RU 5s. 6d. 


OUR MEMBERS SAY IT... 


“T have been a member of RU since the first volume, 


have redeemed that promise! The more-than-200 
books that I have received through RU fall into 
many different classes that they make in themselves a 
balanced and varied nucleus to which I have been able 
to add other books of my own choosing that link up 
re suggested by a RU choice. Since [ am 
busy, and not rich enough, to iment and 
or myself, these sign-posts-in unfamiliar 
country are most valuable. I can imagine that even 
- you, in your most forward-looking moments in the 
early days of RU could hardly have imagined the rich 
variety of your choices and the remarkable develop- 
ment of the Additionals! When I sent in my application 
for membership in 1937, I could never have imagined receiving such books 
as The Impressionists or Russell’s Western scale y or The European Inheritance, 
and all this in addition to the variety of the monthly choices.” K.M.K., Surrey. 


“Quite frankly, I just don’t know how you maintain your standards. I felt 
I had to write a aeuk you for the care and thought that obviously goes into 
choosing the RU selections and Additionals.” C.T.C., Surrey. ‘ 


“I believe that whether or not RU ‘caters for the more discriminating readers’, 
it deserves more icity than it Et for I’m certain that many would join 
if they knew of its existence.” K.G.Y., London. 

“J have belonged to other book clubs, and one feels so glad for a club that 
-® is not just and not afraid to make a choice of a book that is above 
> the average. Additionals are all worth having, and I never eae one.” 
ee : .B.S., Exeter. 
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EVERYMAN’S WILD FLOWERS AND 
TREES dy mILEs HADFIELD 

With 384 colour and over 100 black 
and white drawings, this lovely volume 
will be ‘uncommonly useful’ (Man- 
chester Guardian) in this, and every, 
summer. MAY Dent I5s.; RU 8s. 6d. 


YOUNG SAMUEL JOHNSON 

by JAMES L. CLIFFORD 

A ‘truly admirable work’, wrote The 
Observer of this brilliant biography. 


Illustrated. 
JUNE Heinemann 30s,.; RU 14s. 


1 LOOKED FOR ADAM = dy neRserT 
WENDT ‘This substantial and well- 
illustrated volume is a comprehensive 
account of the search for the origin 
of man... Almost holiday reading’. 
—Times Literary Supplement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. JUNE 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson 30s.; RU 15s. 
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Mortimer 
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PAINTING & PAINTERS by Lionello 
Venturi. A masterly guide to European 
art from Giotto. Plates. 30s. for 12s. 6d. 


VOICES FROM THE PAST. Edited by 
James and Janet Maclean Todd. A clas- 
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Paul Jennings. Plates. 30s. for 13s. 


TIBETAN MARCHES by Andre Migot. 
‘Perhaps the best account ever written of 
the Tibetans’.—Observer. Plates. 

18s. for 5s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF HADRIAN. A novel 
about the great Emperor by Marguerite 
Yourcenar. “Wonderfully moving’—Swn- 
day Times. 12s. 6d. for 5s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PARISH 
CHURCH by G. H. Cook. “Magnificent 
illustrations’.—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 36s. for 18s. 
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- The concluding volume of a life work 
that is probably the most important 


historical study to have been written in 


this generation 


J. E. Neale 


author of Queen Elizabeth I, etc. 
ELIZABETH I AND HER 
PARLIAMENTS 1584-1601 


Professor Neale has brought 
his great scholarship and 
learning to this absorbing 
story of the Elizabethan Parlia- 
ment, and has produced a 
fascinating and lucid record. 

Illustrated 30s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


Iris Origo 


author of The Last Attachment, etc. 
THE MERCHANT OF PRATO 


A remarkable cache of letters 
belonging to Francesco di 
Marco Datini, an Italian mer- 
chant who died in 1410. ‘A 
fascinating series of personal 
portraits firmly embedded in 
a colourful narrative of the 
times. Much patient and careful 
scholarship has gone into its 
making, but the emphasis 
throughout is on the human 
interest’ of this story...a 
delightful book, richin human- 
ity and copiously illustrated.’ 
Gerald Bullett in the BOOKMAN. 
35s. 


- Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 
The Right Hon. 
Malcolm 


MacDonald,.-. 


BORNEO PEOPLE 


This ‘valuable and captivating’ 
book has had a great success 
and has been especially recom- 
mended for its delightful and 
vivid accounts of long-house 
_life. Illustrated 32s. 6d. 


Ronald Fraser 


author of Flight,of Wild Geese 
THE WINE OF ILLUSION 


Like Bell From a. Distant 
Temple, Sir Ronald’s latest 
novel is set in the T’ang 
dynasty, and tells of the wan- 
derings of the exiled Court 
poet Golden Phoenix and his 
family. The delicacy and pre- 
cision of the author’s descrip- 
tive prose exceeds that of any 
of his previous books. 13s. 6d. 


The hilarious new 
American Navy 
best-seller by 
William Brinkley 
is in all the shops 
—make sure you 
don’t miss it! 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


Council of Trent | 


by HUBERT JEDIN 
; translated by DOM ERNEST GRAF OSB 


|_| 
a and the State 
a Pe SARGANT FLORENCE ~— 
ae [10s. 6d.] 
H ‘A model of compression, learning — 
and reason.’ THE BIRMINGHAM POST. 


a 
= The Byzantine 
= World 


M@ J. M. HUSSEY [10s. 6d.] 


Describes the contribution of the 
Byzantine world and how it 
fH maintained the continuity of its 
cultural life from late Roman days 
Hi down to its final conquest by the 
ae Turks. | OUT ON MONDAY. 


a a Modern Italy 


mm MARGARET CARLYLE © 
[10s. 6d.] 


a An account of the political and 
economic questions which face a 
country still sharply divided into an 

Hf industrialized and prosperous north 

» and a poverty-stricken agricultural. 

Hi south. READY MARCH. 


Volume One 


THE first volume of the translation into English of 
Geschichte des Konzils von Trient by Hubert Jedin, Professor 
of Medieval and Modern Church History at the University 
of Bonn—the first comprehensive work on this subject 
for some 300 years. The History will be completed in 
8 Books—Books 1 and 2 of which are contained in the 
present volume. With 8 halftone plates of contemporary 
xii + 620 pp 
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‘The best work of its kind, absolutely indispensable 
to any intelligent study of the Bible,’ says 

The Times Literary Supplement of Nelson’s 
ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 3,5 maps in 8 colours, 


two endpaper maps, 408 photographs in gravure, 
60,000-word text, 26-page index, 196 pp Jos 
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HONEYDEW LOsMy : 
Do your desk-work whilst relaxed. in your 
favourite armchair! 

‘*Lap-tab” the revolutionary new ‘folding 
armchair table is ideal for reading or writing 
by those who must take work home, The 
telescopic leg is adjustable to suit 
|- individual requirements. Inthe sick room 
the** Lap-tab”’ is ideal for invalids. 

The 30"—19" steel table top is covered 
with non-skid beige felt and has channels” 
provided for pens and ash trays, 
making the table a first-class practical job 
which is attractively finished. 


Priced £3.1.5 Carriage Paid (U.K. only). _ 
Brit. Patent Nos. 615114, 735255 & 752177 
Send for illustrated folder. 
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tion the Desosnon: might have had to 
criticise the .Government’s native policy; 


isation ’, though Professor Kuper does not suggest that 


r Yallisation of an pista view eee he th 
- new Liberal Party and the left-wing Congress 


of Democrats, both of which reject ‘race as a 
valid criterion of social organisation ’. 
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a, A ie ees The Fountain Overflows. By Rebecca West. Macmillan. 16s. a :: 
Ee: 4 se 2 The Spider’s House. By Paul Bowles. Macdonald. 16s. ae me 
3 URS TS ee aT Justine. By Lawrence Durrell. Faber. 15s. ars ae 
<4) , ; : 
a 
I i BECCA WEST'S Siet ‘novel i in twenty stunt any chance of normal upbringing, even if’ where free Moslems march down modern 
-~years | makes genial reading. It is leisurely, there were not already Mother. She, gaunt, dis- avenues; for him, it is still Mecca, shining in iWon 
BX amusing, full of period colour and old- tracted lady, was once a famous concert pianist, the unknown east. They support the nationalist a 
een charm . .. but why go on, piling up and consumes herself to feed the flame of music underground; to Amar, the Istiqlal seems as alien {uae 
faint praise? To say such things of a book by in her young. With all but one, she succeeds: and infidel as the westerners whose ways it learns to “a 
Rebecca West is to damn it as a major dis- and the book’s theme is the awkward, proud to turn against them. When violence erupts in a 
appointment : the kind of disappointment with isolation this enforces in a world of Philistines. Fez, one other mind perhaps in all the city can - 
which the tiny Radical circle, who knew George The soil for exoticism is richly laid; yet the understand the struggle in his, between loyalty i 
Eliot as the brilliantly unconventional, ‘Strong- prevailing air remains cheerful, even excessive, to his people and to the medieval system they 48 
minded, and sharp-nibbed critic of the West-  typicality. The young prodigies romp, bicker, will destroy. John Stenham, an expatriate se 
minster Review, must have learned the author- and read Alice and Movgli like ary commoners; American writer, loves the ancient African ime 
ship of that nostalgic farmyard idyll Adam Bede. their sense of artistic priesthood comes over as _ treasure-city like a Moslem: her white beauty in —— 
Two qualities have made Miss West one of the normal clan smugness. In poverty and ostra- its palms expresses for him the organic per- a 
foremost journalists of our day: an impatience cism they keep wonderfully happy; and, as the fection of Islam’s decayed greatness. But it can ey 


with mystery, and a capacity for generalisation. 

Faced with an untidy fact—Yugoslavia, evil, a 
parcelled torso on an Essex estuary—she cannot 
rest until it is Properly explained, a place found 
for it in the scheme of history. She can make 
trivialities, nonentities, fascinating, by weaving 

them into the great patterns of politics, sociology 
and economics; relating them to their types and 
archetypes, until the clue Scotland Yard 
neglected turns up a Sign of the Times. Read, if 

you have not, her essay on poor William 

Marshall, the pallid young Foreign Office tele- 

graphist who gave secrets to the Russians, in A 

Train of Powder. Years before the novelists and 

playwrights, she diagnosed acutely the self- 

wasting discontent of a generation trapped be- 

tween lingering ancien régime and unborn 

Welfare State. It is a striking Piece of social de- 

scription and analysis. — 

Unfortunately, her gifts prove either useless 
or encumbering in fiction, where the problem is 
to relate type and archetype to particularity. The 
Fountain Overflows may go down as the classic 
depiction of all Edwardian childhoods; it never 
quite comes alive as a picture of an individual 
yne. Without the challenge and discipline of 
fact, Miss West relaxes: the sharp eye softens,. 
the narrative rein goes slack, the habit of decisive 
phrase declines into a rhetorical feminine 
decidedness. Chronology blurs in dreamy remin- 
iscence: in the space of four or five winters, I 
think, a small boy unable to talk burgeons into 
yn implausibly urbane adolescent. Mystery is 
ilmost excessively indulged. We are presented, 
gravely, with mind-reading, second sight, and a 
sholeric poltergeist, like Lewis Carroll’s Duchess 
Jisembodied. The climate of the past affects Miss 
West as if palm and bougainvillaea grew there. 
In the golden world of The Fountain Over-— 
tows, they might well. Never was girlhood so 
, domesticity so domestic, genius so fever- 
, though lovably, impractical, as in the 

- amiably threadbare household in south 


greatest novel begins, all families are alike in 
their happiness. Because a_ less-than-idyllic 
Edwardian childhood would offend historic 
generality, a dazzle of that unearthly sunniness 
which went out (we all know) in 1914 reduces 
the Aubreys to joyous indistinctness from Miss 


Only for a chapter or two, the weather breaks. 
A neighbour is tried for poisoning, and abruptly 
the smell of English reality, pungent as a fish- 
damp News of the World, floods on stage. One 
hopes that, in the future volumes which are 
to bring the chronicle down to 1939, modernity’s 


be a painful irony if the ghostly white horses on 
this one’s jacket should symbolise Rebecca West’s 
permanent surrender to the traditional miasmas 
of Rosmersholm. 

In fairness, I must guard now against over- 
praising The Spider’s House simply because 
Paul Bowles tackles in it the most immediately 
important subject in the world at the moment. 
His theme is the meeting of East and West—of 
western civilisation and Islam specifically, but 
also, by implication, the rest of Asia’s and 
Africa’s old, closed cultures. In his two earlier 
novels, The Sheltering Sky and Let It Come 
Down, which established him as one of the finest 
talents to emerge from America since the war, 
Mr. Bowles dealt with the same topic uni- 
laterally, as it were. In both, Americans straying 
on the western fringe of the Moslem world 
glimpse, and are shattered by, its central vision: 
a universe impassive and timeless as the desert, 
where will has no meaning, to which the sole 
answers are panic or surrender. Here again, a 
brisk, shallow American girl, caught alone in 
the Atlas, stares in the face of an infinity with- 
out personality, and doubts her own. But this 
time Mr. Bowles tries to show both sides: the 
Arab mind confronted, in its turn, with the 
bewildering flux of freedoms, powers and speeds 
brought by French colonisation to North Africa. 
He fails to match the intensity and conviction 
of his more subjective writing—some docu- 
mentary prolixity creeps in. But few could make 
such an effort of understanding, none bring ‘it 
mearer success. 

The mind he enters is that of Amar, the fif- 
teen-year-old son of a Moroccan holy man. In 
\ it, illiteracy has preserved the vision of Islam 

in almost total purity. For Amar’s French- 

speaking friends, the earth’s centre is Cairo, 


ion, parallel ‘Bromtes), is all about indi- 
y. Father, a waywardly brilliant journal- 
, foresees the “rise of fascism with uncanny 
sh gg orca pam 


Nesbit’s five, Miss Alcott’s four, and the rest. — 


closing shades may have similar effect. It would 


. what one means by Alexandrian; merely adding 


be only a sentimental interest for him, a bor- 
rowed retreat and order for a softness in his 
nature. Its end in sight, he drives off with the 
girl, leaving Amar chasing hopelessly in their 
dust after the single comprehending mediator who 
might have led him from the dying past into 
modernity. Mr. Bowles has written nothing of 
greater power than this last scene. The cracking 
of his frail western egos dwindles beside this 
cracking of a world. 

Of course, it has all happened countless times 
before: meeting of worlds, breaking of empires, ee 
the violent, guarded marriage of East and West. te 
The result is Alexandria. Lawrence Durrell’s racer 
Justine, less fiction than incantation, captures 
extraordinarily the Mediterranean cosmopolis’ 
opal iridescence: by what linguistic means, I Perks 
dare not illustrate. No work since Wilde’s Salome Bia, 
less bears quotation. Extrapolate a sentence, and, © Pal: 
like some rainbow Caribbean fish, it becomes oo ee 
gaudy, gasping and bloated. Yet, in context, a 


his style can be said to fulfil a function. As er E 
Wilde’s swollen travesty of Hebraic imagery - ae 
evokes an implicit tickle of blasphemy one can ‘ii 
call the essence of the play, so Mr. Durrell’s a e 
marbled and semi-precious elaboration builds up aah ‘ 
a formal, tarnished exoticism which somehow is a 


one more dimension to his mobile. For that 
describes the structure of Fustine: a slowly a 
revolving cluster of memory, turning this way ost 
and that, about in.time, to expose facet after My 

facet, level within level, until the whole branch- 
ing intricacy shows clear. The bole is a quadri- 


lateral of passions: Justine, the fatal, golden- te 
haunched Jewess: Nessim, her patient Egyptian Ca 
husband; the English narrator, her lover; 28 
Melissa, the Greek mistress he betrays. Becalmed e, 


at the book’s centre, they remain little more than it 
statuesque emotions: lust, rejection, jealousy. a 
But each reveals some face of Alexandria: a ne 
Jewish city of learning and despair; the Egyptian / 
one, of mud, reeds, cruelty; an English, of gin é 
and seedy exile; a Greek, of salt, gold and per- 
verse decadence. And as the mobile spins, they 
merge to make a rank, splendid uniqueness, As 
a whole, it is beautifully conceived, only too 
consciously beautiful in the writing. It is not 
Mr. Durrell’s fault that it has all been done 
before, that his artificial orchid seems faintly a 
withered and staled beside one to which age and >i 
custom can do neither. Still, like Salome... , ae 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Children and Birds 


REGARDLESS OF THE WARNING in Radio Times 
that the weekly programme called ‘ Family 
Affairs’ is mainly for women, I do not hesitate 
to switch it on in order to make sure that the 
dignity and importance of the paterfamilias is 
fully recognised. Last week’s instalment was 
entirely devoted to the subject of ‘foster- 


‘The Secret Life of Danny Kaye’ on January 29: 

Danny Kaye with children who have had polio- 

myelitis, in a hospital in Rome during his tour on 
behalf of Unicef 


families’ which had been touched on among 
other matters the previous week. No programme 
could have been better planned for its purpose, 
which was to give complete and detailed in- 
formation about the many cases in which 
children whose parents for various reasons are 
unable to look after them for a short or long 
period are received into the 
homes of foster-parents who 
are carefully selected by local 
authorities, The word ‘informa- 
tion’ connotes for many people 
—it certainly does for me—dry 
facts obtainable from offices and 
pamphlets, forms to be filled in, 
officials to be consulted; but 
the information in this case was 
conveyed in warmly human 
terms by Joan Yorke, in con- 
versation with a child welfare 
officer, a mother whose children 
were taken over by foster- 
parents while she was in hos- 
pital, two or three couples who 
had been or still were foster- 
parents, and a girl and a boy, 
the boy seventeen, the girl a 
few years older, who were 
themselves foster-children. Dur- 
ing the programme the film 
‘Family Affair’, produced for 
the Home Office in 1951, was 
shown, to illustrate typical cases 
of the settling of children in 
foster-homes. In fact, the pro- 
gramme was not only an in- 
valuable help for those it might 


concern, it was also an absorbing story for any 
viewer with human feelings. 

Our last week’s ‘Look’ was directed at 
Konrad Lorenz’ greylag geese and other water 
fowl on the lake near his home in Bavaria, to 
which we were introduced by Peter Scott. Here 
we were shown an unusual form of child wel- 
fare in which Mr. Lorenz, by scientific methods 
already familiar to those who have read his 
book King Solomon’s Ring, had trained a 
family of goslings to regard him as their 
mother. It was an extremely amusing and 
attractive display and so were the scenes in 
which he called down flights of geese to settle 
obediently at various points on the lake. Mr. 
Lorenz mentioned that a friend, impressed by 
his skill, had dubbed him ‘an honorary goose’. 

Evere since the days of Daedalus and Icarus, 
and doubtless before them, the power of flight 
has been one of the dreams of us earth-bound 
animals, a dream not fully realised, I think, by 
our invention of the aeroplane. The glider, I 
fancy, comes nearer the mark, but few of us 
venture to glide, and even those of us who do 
are dependent on weather, air currents, and 
thermals; besides, it is the glider which does the 
flying, not we ourselves, But for some, if not 
all, of us, to watch birds in flight is to feel in 
ourselves physical reactions to their performance, 
and it is this that makes some of these ‘ Look’ 
programmes so specially entrancing. 

Two evenings after this programme we were 
shown ‘ The Bird Cliffs of Lofoten’. The Lofo- 
ten Islands, as you may or may not remember, 
are off the north-west coast of Norway, well to 
the north of the Arctic Circle. This was one 
of Per Hgst’s ‘ Travellers’ Tales’, and it opened 
with some stirring glimpses of the cod-fishing 
fleet at work, after which came a superb series 
of shots showing the swarming bird-life of the 
islands—cormorants, guillemots, puffins, oyster- 
catchers, gulls of all sorts, and a host of other 
birds, as thick as flakes in a snow-storm, with 
numerous close-ups of the birds themselves. It 
was an absorbing experience, and at the end of 


Sailing model boats on Ushet Lough: from the film on Rathlin Island shown on 


television on January 29 
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Eleven Plus and 

After’: an art class in a secondary modern school 

in north London, seen in the programme on 
February 1 


‘Challenge to Education—1. 


John Cura 


it I returned to earth drunk with ozone, my 
collar bones tingling and aching after a spell 
of aerobatics enough to satisfy the most exorbit- 
ant flight-dreamer. 

Earlier in the week, in a pleasant, unpreten- 
tious film, we were shown another island. 
Rathlin lies between Scotland and Ireland, only 
a mile or two from the latter and visible from 
both, yet life there is still rough, simple, hard- 
working and isolated, though not on the 
strenuous and dramatic scale of life in the Lofo- 
tens. Its population has shrunk to 150 souls. 
For those bored by our modern civilisation it 
would provide, one would think, an ideal cor- 
rective within easy reach and free from all 
modern conveniences, except, presumably, the 
inevitable wireless. Almost the only amusement 
is the sailing of model yachts on the inland 
Ushet Lough, of which some attractive shots 
were shown. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Our Studio 


Ir was Stupio D, Lime Grove, and it was also 
Grover’s Corners in New Hampshire (inclusive 
population, 3,149). Some seventy-five minutes. 
after John Welsh, as the Stage Manager, had 
welcomed us on Sunday night, spies might have 
reported that large sections of Britain shook with 
rhythmic sobbing. ‘ Our Town’ is, on the whole, 
the biggest ‘ weepie’ of them all 
—though there are vigorous 
advocates of a different kind of 
play, ‘No Room at the Inn’. 

In some districts, those in 
particular with well-matured 
amateur dramatic societies, the 
melting mood would have set in 
early. I gather that addicts of 
‘Our Town’ can judge to a 
hair the moment at which salt 

’ tears will fall from them and 
soften the stones. One devotee 
was preparing his handkerchief 
for the child’s addressed en- 
velope that takes us from 
Grover’s Corners to the Uni- 
verse and beyond. 

Thornton Wilder has worked 
earnestly to dismiss realism and 
to keep us aware that the whole 
business is happening in a 
theatre, or—as on Sunday night 
—in a television studio. It is his 
means of getting what we know, 
horribly, as ‘ audience participa- 
tion’, to draw us all into the 
picture. Needless trouble, I 
think. Very many people have 
said—I have myself—that 
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Wilder uses his framework expertly (even though 
it may remind us of ‘ Lady Precious Stream’), 
but the play is direct and honest enough to get 
through without aid. Its theme is universal. ‘ Our 
Town ’—it is any town—may offer, on the sur- 
face, an anecdote of studied simplicity in the 
homespun prose of New Hampshire, but other 
phrases, rubbed now and no less moving for that, 
will be working in our minds: ‘Let not Ambi- 
tion mock their useful toil, their homely joys and 
destiny obscure’, ‘ They kept the noiseless tenor 
of their way’, ‘One longing ling’ring look be- 
hind ’. 

The play, I felt on-Sunday, owes much to this 
power of association. So many writers seem to 
be contributing to it unconsciously. For some 
listeners, perhaps, the note is Emily Dickinson’s 
(Our Town is just over the line from Massa- 
chusetts). Again we remember phrase upon 
phrase: ‘I’m sorry for the Dead today ’, ‘ It was 
not death, for I stood up’. Probably some of 
our angrier young men, flicking off the shameful 
tear on Sunday night, may, have reflected that, 
after all, in the words of their modern master, 
one is allowed now and then to be ‘a bit of a 
soppy sort of a bear ’. 

*Our Town’, on its journey through life and 
love and death—just that—is at once the simplest 
and craftiest of plays. It did the usual things to 
me. Being prepared, I was not alarmed by Alvin 
Rakoff’s transposition, his visible cameras, 
gantries, booms, and so on, the studied non- 


ao 


‘Rise Above It’ on kas. 31, with Brian Oulton (left) as Arthur Saas 
Joan Haythorne as Rosamund, his wife, and Jon Pertwee as Major Partridge 


the scoutmaster 


chalance that deepened suddenly and quietly to 
an elegiac mood. True, for one minute at the 
start I was horrified by the sight of the studio 
and its resolutely natural crowd, that unpersua- 
sive babble. All was well when John Welsh— 
splendid casting here—had detached himself to 
evoke the awakening of Grover’s Corners on a 
May morning in 1901. As usual, we were faintly 
exasperated at first by make-believe with step- 
ladders and bean-stringing. But, before long, the 
place grew in the imagination: there were its 
people, toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing through the 

Again it was obvious that Wilder had seen 
his town through a wistful, rosy haze. Still, at 
moments when we feel that he may overturn the 
molasses barrel for Pollyanna-to pop out from it, 
his Stage Manager can put us right again with 
that direct, uncomplicated statement: it is a part 
accurately “eying expressed, and—on Sunday 
—played. The last quarter of an hour, and its 
flashback for the dead Emily, can always touch 
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us: heard in the context, 
Emily’s dangerous line, 
“Take me back up the hill 
to my grave’, becomes true 
and poignant, Heather 
Sears, on Sunday night, 
had a ‘sad, rapt sincerity. 

At length it was eleven 
o’clock in Grover’s Cor- 
ners; the Stage Manager 
had said his last piece about 
the wonder of life (only 
saints and poets have a 
glimmering of what it is); 
and presently, credit-titles 
over, we heard from another 
programme the strains .of 
‘The Vagabond King’. (I 
fancy there were fewer lis- 
teners than usual to ‘ Music 
at Ten’.) In producing 
‘Our Town’, Mr. Rakoff 
got some good _ simple 
effects: the silhouetted 
funeral in the rain, the im- 
passive ranks of the dead. 
I am sure that the play will 
have held the faithful. I am equally sure that 
others who came to scoff (and there were clammy 
moments) would have remained to brush away a 
tear or two—while claiming fiercely that it was 
hokum, that no one should be permitted to 
fiddle with the immensi- 
ties, with ‘the cycle of 
human existence’, and 
what, in any event, was 
the producer doing to 
allow that shot of some- 
thing-or-other at nine- 
teen minutes to ten? 

Gently, ‘Our Town’ 
has shouldered out the 
rest of the week. Still, 
let me remember the 
levitation of that wholly 
endearing actor Brian 
Oulton in a too deter- 
mined comedy, ‘Rise 
Above It’; our farewell 
to ‘Vanity Fair’, with 
Becky at Pumpernickel; 
and some nice minutes 
in ‘Peter Simple’ for 
Kynaston Reeves as a 
peer who is called Lord 
Privilege, and who looks 
like it. In the same piece 
Michael Goodliffe ob- 
served ‘ You will live to 
regret those words, Peter 
Simple’, in a_ black- 
velvet voice scattered with grit. But take heart: 
do not view the next instalment through ‘liquid 
telescopes of tears’. The man is only a wicked 
uncle, and nothing untoward can happen in Our 
Studio, 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Fallen Heroes 


COINCIDENCE, PRESUMABLY. The Sean O’Casey 
season that started on Sunday in the Third, the 
mid-week ‘No Place Like Home’ play in the 
Light} and the Saturday night ‘Against the 
Wind’ adaptation in the Home Service were all 
concerned with a warrior and his wife in wars 
the middle-aged remember. The treatments 
could not have been in sharper contrast. ‘ The 
Plough and the Stars’ precipitates us into an 
inferno of despair. Yvonne Mitchell’s ‘The 


Scene from ‘Our Town’ on February 3, with (left to right) John Welsh 
as the Stage Manager and owner of the drug store, Heather Sears as 
Emily Webb, and Neil McCallum as George Gibbs 


Same Sky’ emerges from a deep shelter to give 
an eventual glimpse of dawn behind the Home 
Front’s darkest hour of blitz. These purgations 
annihilated the adaptation of A. P.-Herbert’s 
inhibited .1919 novel ‘The Secret Battle’. Sir 
Alan’s work has been pontifically praised by Sir 
Winston Churchill, He is unlikely to be mortally 
wounded by the gnat-bites of critical blighters. 

The opening week of ‘The Plough and the 
Stars’ at Dublin’s-fabulous Abbey Theatre in 
1926, was contested with stink-bombs,. pande- 
monium, and free fights. Why did Dublin want 
to destroy this play? Because, I suppose, its 
apocalyptic picture of the Easter Week rising of 
1916 was not a patriotic paean of rebellion dying 
into life. For Sean O’Casey the foundations 
shifted as he wrote. It is. this spiritual crisis that 
makes the play a masterpiece and explains why, 
by and large, it was his last, though he has been 
tinkering at Totnes for nearly a third of a 
century since. For Sean O’Casey, Catholic 
Ireland died in that bloody Easter Week, the 
shamrock of nationalism was severed by the 
ploughshare beaten into a sword, and the star 
in the East turned Red. 

Jack Clitheroe’s vanity led him into the ranks 
of flaming death; his young wife Nora, whose 
country is her family, survives less like Cathleen 
ni Houlihan than Lady Macbeth, wandering in 
waking nightmare; and their child is born dead. 
It is a Judgement Day in a nation’s history. On 
the murky cataract of catastrophe the comedy of 
Eire swirls, a litter of life drowning in the Liffey, 
and the tragedy carries naturalism over the brink 
into wild vision of the disasters of war. All this 
was noisily but notably achieved in John 
Gibson’s passionate production—it was round 
about the looting scene that the nightmare 
bolted with me across its back. Of Sheila 
Manahan’s tormented Nora, Peggy Marshall’s 
Bessie Burgess—the sharp-tongued termagant 
who turns Florence Nightingale and dies 
cursing, the most memorable character in the 
play, to me—Liam Redmond’s blathering 
Fluther, Jack MacGowran’s muted Marxist, and 
all the other superb Irish players who unpacked 
the Troubles from the old kit bag, I can, like 
Fluther himself, say nothin’ derogatory. 

*The Same Sky’ also has a soldier-father 
killed, in the second world war, when his baby 
is about to be born. This play written by an 
actress is also focused on the heroine. The 
heavy dose of Boucicault melodrama in Sean 
O’Casey’s great play is transfigured by the 
intensity of his feeling and the grandeur of Irish 
proletarian eloquence. ‘In Ireland’, wrote 
Synge twenty years earlier: 


a only, and the straw has been turned into bricks. 
The naturalistic speech of Miss Mitchell’s East- — 
End Jewish family is brick-bound and the play 


“The Secret Battle ’? 


countries, is 


for ra few years more, we have 
_ imagination that is fiery, and magn 


tender; so that those of us who wish 


‘start with a chance that is not given to 


in places where the spring-time of the local life 


has been forgotten, and the harvest is a memory 


runs perilously close to melodrama. It is saved 
by its Jewish author’s courage in seeing the 
problem of anti-Semitism, which is its theme, 
almost entirely through the eyes of the equally 
prejudiced Jewish family. The title is perhaps 
recalled from Eugene O’Neill’s mixed-marriage 
play, ‘All God’s Chillun’ (‘ We’re all the same’, 
says O’Neill’s Negro husband, ‘ under the sky— 
under the sun—under God . ...”) but here the 
social poison does not infect the actual marriage, 
and disaster reconciles the warring families. Or 


rather the new-born child does, which will seem * 


to some to be a Christian moral. But why did 
David H. Godfrey choose for Esther an actress 
who never seemed to belong to her Jewish 
parents? I missed Yvonne Mitchell herself in the 
part, which she did not play in the London 
stage production either. 

“The Secret Battle’ was a Journey without 
End, with dialogue at its thinnest. Harry (we 
are to add, England and St. George) is a brave 
young bantam who. goes _idealistically to 
Gallipoli, hardens into a hero, and for one 
moment of fear in France is shot for cowardice, 
a Billy Budd of the trenches: This admirable 
theme might have yielded a drama of classical 
simplicity, given the ironic, bitter eloquence it 
demands. But Harry is ‘keen’, he finds 
dangerous assignments ‘ top-hole, sir’. Reminded 


_ of Achilles (symbolic this, he has a psychological 


heel, you see) he says ‘ what a chap! ’ When his 
wife plays Chopin he says ‘ what a chap! ” again. 
“Thank you Stephen’, says his young widow, 
Peggy, when a comrade tells the truth about the 
firing-squad, ‘for explaining it. It makes it 
easier to bear. I’m glad you told me’. That is 
all. (I seemed to hear a wild echo of Nora: ‘I 
tell you they’re afraid to say they’re afraid !— 
Oh, I saw it, I saw it, Mrs. Gogan—At th’ 
barricade in North King Street I saw fear 
glowin’ in all their eyes— ’.) 

Needless to say, Peggy is not going to have 
a baby. None of the characters in ‘ The Secret 
Battle’ seem to have enough humanity to be 
capable of reproduction. What was invited was a 
sympathetic murmur of ‘I say, bad show, old 
girl’. I wonder what Sean O’Casey made of 


Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
National Character 


As A FIELD for a wild generalisation, the enquiry - 


into national character could hardly be bettered. 
Nothing delights the nations of the world more 
than to tie each other up in neatly labelled 
parcels; the labels were written at a time when 
nations judged each other, so to speak, at a 
distance, through literature, painting, and 
political actions. Today the tourist hordes of 
Europe, on their annual folk wanderings, can 
see for themselves how the reality varies from 
the hallowed stereotype. But in spite of the 
shrinking world, widely separated peoples can 
still see each other only in the form of shadows 
—though shadows given definition by the 
resources of our age such as radio, newspapers, 
cinema, and television. I suppose the vogue for 
travel books, which exists in all European 
one of the indications that 
Europeans long for a fuller understanding of 
distant peoples. They know that the colonial 
problem is potentially the most important 


_ problem that the world has to face today. 


is to sheer right away from any general analy 
“Rien ne vit que par le détail’, . 


of character. 
said Stendhal, and it is only by detail that 
“national character’ can be made to mean any- 
thing. I listened last week to the second of four 
‘Socratic Dialogues’ on the Third Programme 
in which Mr. Nirad C. Chaudhuri gave his 
impressions of the English character, and com- 
pared it with the Indian character. 

His method, though not exactly ‘ Socratia’ 
was both generat and particular; he recognised 
that those classes in India who came into close 
contact with the British during the imperial 
days were deeply influenced by the British 
mores, but at only one point did he hint at that 


fear which, I gather, is felt by many Indian 


intellectuals, that standards—particularly in 
administrative and academic 
lowered since the British left. Indians coming to 
England expect to find a certain. resentment 


among the English that India should be inde- 


pendent, but Mr. Chaudhuri-emphasised how 


much he felt personal relations between English | 


and Indian had improved since the severance of 
the political tie. In one of his many perceptive 
remarks he said that ‘the Englishman abroad 
is not quite the invention of the foreigner. But 
he disappears quickly in his own country and 
his natural surroundings’. It was this natural 
Englishman that he tried to define. Much of 
what he said the English would, I think, take 
for granted. Our reserve, our wish to make social 
life an exhibition of behaviour rather than an 
exchange of ideas, our refusal to allow money 
to become the goal of our work. Though, to 
judge by recent letters to The Times, this last 


_may be a piece of hypocritical double-thinking. 


I was specially interested in Mr. Chaudhuri’s 
experiences with English intellectuals and 
writers, none of whom were mentioned by name. 
He was amazed at their modesty and, I should 
guess, alittle irritated with them for not going 
through their paces. ‘It is hardly possible’, he 
said, ‘for anybody who is not well up in a 
subject to discover that an Englishman might be 
an expert on it, or even a renowned original 
thinker. Men whose names are known all over 
the world for their books refuse firmly to 
disclose that side of their personality’. One 
recognises the scene only too well, but is the 
reluctance rooted in modesty? ‘Tell me, how’s 
your mother?’ said Henry James when some- 
body started to talk about his books with him. 


_ It was too great and too sacred a subject for 


social chatter. The ‘modesty’ of the true 
Olympian is part of his dedication. 

In a challenging, but difficult, talk on the 
Third Programme called ‘Leda and St. Anne’ 
Mr. Iain Fletcher analysed the meaning of 
Pater’s passage on the Mona Lisa, and Yeats’ 
interpretation of it. If I followed Mr. Fletcher’s 
argument correctly he saw the power of the 
image or the image-symbol in poetry today as 
still all powerful, and believed that the Mona 
Lisa passage introduced the ‘symbolist’ 
approach into English literature. Pater’s words 
had imposed on the image an_ almost 
mythological significance which it did not have 
before. Mr. Fletcher presented his case with care 


‘and great erudition, but it seemed to me that 


he had taken too literally Vasari’s remark about 
the portrait being a mere naturalistic representa- 
tion of a woman of thirty. From the first the 


mystery of the Giaconda ‘smile was recognised, 


and reproduced at least three times by Leonardo 
himself, in the two St. Annes and the John the 
Baptist. For Freud it was the rediscovery of 
the smile of his lost mother, Caterina, for others 
it has been Des fect representation of the 
contrasts to be oun d in feminine sensuality. It 
did not, as Mr. Fletcher suggests, take three 
centuries ‘to recognise the smiling paradox or 


spheres—haye ~ 


of Pater’s’ passage; but a 


would have been more cogen f it had been more 
concerned with the meaning of the Leonardesque- 
face for Leonardo himself. The image cannot > 


be divorced from the image-anakery however | 


great the interpretation may be. > 
| Mucuaet Swan 
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The Problem of Communication 


IN TWO TALKS, of which the second was given | 
last Thursday, Iain Hamilton has been address- 
ing himself to the subject of the thorny hedge 
that has grown up between the ‘advanced’ 
modern composer and his audience. Let us not 
forget that this barrier has always existed—_ 
standing between Mozart and the Viennese, 


between Wagner and all but a few devoted 


admirers—but never has it seemed so thick and — 
prickly as today. The fault is certainly not all 
on one side. If an artist adopts an esoteric idiom, — 
he must not complain that he is not understood 
at once. It is part of his business, an important : 
‘part, to communicate his thought to the reader, 
the spectator, or the audience, as the case may 
be. If he has something positive to say—some- 
thing that is not just a clever evasion or nega- 
tion of orthodox clichés—and possesses the tech- 
nical ability to express his thought efficiently, 
the actual idiom he uses is, in the long run, 
unimportant. It may seem a barrier to under- 
standing for a time, but, once it becomes fami- 
liar, it will be accepted as the natural vehicle of 
the artist’s thought. 

Mr. Hamilton illustrated his talk with ex-- 
amples of music by Webern, Stockhausen, Dalla- 
piccola, Pierre Boulez, and Luigi Nono. Webern 
has become an old master of musical ‘ cubism’, 
a master of vibrant colour applied with a sure 
touch. Always fascinating (once you saw what 
he was driving at), he was not a ‘ great’ master, 
for his method of composition could hardly be 
used on a large scale. Pierre Boulez appears to 
attempt to apply Webern’s system to a larger 
scale both of dynamic and extent, with results 
that seem to prove my contention. Like Stock- 
hausen, Boulez may be suspected of true in- 
tegrity, not, perhaps, of deliberately fooling the 
public, but of deceiving himself that the inven- 
tion of sound-combinations (not to say ‘ noises ”) 
hitherto unheard is a substitute for poetic in- 
spiration. Luigi Nono presents:a more difficult 
problem. He seems a sincere musician, but has 
as yet not clarified his ideas to the point at 
which they become’ generally intelligible. Doubts 
about his authenticity are, perhaps, strengthened 
by the opposite case of Dallapiccola who has 
never failed to communicate his thought to any 
unprejudiced listener, possibly because, as Mr. 
Hamilton remarked, he has never, in his adher- 
ence to the twelve-note system, forgotten the 
great tradition of vocal music in his native land. 

‘Karl Birger Blomdahl is another follower of 
Schonberg’s system, of whom we are at last 
hearing something. His name has been ‘in the © 
air’ for long enough; now it is ‘on’ it. Here 
the problem of communication did not prove 


insoluble. It is, perhaps, significant that before 


he took to twelve-note composition he was a_ 
pupil of Hindemith who seems to be able to 
teach his students the fundamental principles of 

sound composition. Like most other composers _ 
who use it, Blomdahl is not rigid in his applica- 2 
tion. of Schénberg’ s system. He has made it the — 

servant of his will, not its master. And, to judge — 
from the Third Symphony and the cantata, ‘In : 
the Hall.of the Mirrors’, he is a composer of — 
abundant poetic imagination. The cantata, ad- — 
mittedly obscure in subject and not made Tess. q 
so by the TO ee 


ea as art as grotesque, an 
music ee easily Stieicbe 


part. The coe Symphony fos 


mae; eave aaa ‘and vivid ienietie 
5 of these works under Norman Del Mar. 

the cantata the B.B.C. Chorus took part with 
Elisabeth Séderstrém, who also gave a superb 
‘performance of Sibelius’ ‘Luonnotar’, Pamela 
Bowden, Peter Pears as aforesaid, Frederick 
’ Harvey, Rind sensi who seemed to be ven 
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¢ English music Bas esd its oF ae in tees pro- 
_ grammes. On the Tuesday we had the oppor- 


tunity of re-hearing Fricker’s ‘ Litany ’ produced 
at last year’s Cheltenham Festival, and on Friday 
and Saturday Alwyn’s Third Symphony com- 
missioned by the B.B.C. and first played last 
October. Fricker’s Piece is an-accession to the 
notable series of works for string orchestra, to 
which Elgar, Vaughan Williams, and Bliss have 
contributed examples, and which stems, perhaps, 
from the old Fantasies so much beloved of Roger 
North. Alwyn’s symphony, on the other hand, 
—— me at a second (and third) heatsteg as 


2 motions. There is a “strenuous vigour in the 
opening, a static contemplation in the slow _ 
movement) But there seems to be no hard core 
to it all. Yet, if one refrains from too close — 
inspection, the general effect is pleasing and 


at times exhilarating. 

The second and third of Denis Stevens’ ome 
grammes of Thomas Tomkins’ 
have presented it in the form of cathedral ser- 
vices, the last in the composer’s own cathedral 


at Worcester under the direction of David~ 


Willcocks. Thus was the music effectively 
placed in its proper context. 
DyNELEY HussEY 


i: The ‘Modernity’ of William Walton 


By. DONALD MITCHELL 


The first performance in this coon of the Cello Concerto will be broadcast at 8.30 p.m. on February 13 (Home and Television) 


"N the current issue of The Score there is 
a brilliant, Provocative article by Th. W. 
_ Adorno entitled ‘ Modern music is growing 
4M old’. Dr. Adorno, translated by Mr, Rollo 
Myers, cites as the ‘heroic’ period of modern 
music those momentous days when Stravinsky’s 


“ Sacre’ and works by Schénberg, Berg, Webern | 


and Bart6k first created their several disturb- 
ances. In the view of Dr. Adorno, the 
distinguishing feature of the ‘finest moments’ 
of this heroic epoch was ‘ the element of anxiety 
(Angst)’, an element that in our own day has 
been — “repressed ’. ‘Tension’, he writes, ‘has 
relaxed and imagination grown feebler’, and 
‘ afraid of being afraid, modern music is allow- 
ing itself to grow old’. 
Dr, Adorno’s terms require sharper definition, 
y his concept of anxiety, but he does 
Saale Barték, or more particularly Bartok’s 
period, as a concrete and clarifying example 
of the relaxation of tension he has in mind: he 
sums up Bartok as one who was ‘once at the 
head of the contemporary movement . . . who 
could not quite keep up with his own avant- 
gardisme and was living, so to speak, aesthetic- 
ally above his means’. I think there is more than 
a grain of truthin that uncomfortable judgement, 
and in as much as Bartok’s case is genuinely 
representative of* the course ‘modern’ music 
has taken in our time, I think it lends forceful 
support to Dr. Adorno’s speculations. He him- 
self, indeed, intelligently observes at a later stage 
that ‘ the reason for the gulf between Society and 
contemporary music [his distinction between 
“ modern ” and “ contemporary ” is important] 
must be sought in the actual musical make-up 
of musicians who feel obliged to produce “ con- 
temporary music” as a duty, although their 
education and their natural taste revolt against 
such music’. 
‘The general situation, in other words, develops 
fom the particular—from the ‘actual musical 


make-up’ of the composers concerned. In the. 


person of William Walton it seems to me that 
we have, close at hand, a ‘make-up’ that very 

rly illustrates Dr. Adorno’s Prognoses, 
not only his notion of contemporary music pro- 
duced asa _duty but that slackening of tension 


1 music usic reaching a premature old age. 
es moth « ‘anxiety ’ and ‘ duty’ imply the existence 
Ce harem and when we come to inspect 
> of Walton’ ’s output, and the character 
works, we find, I suggest, on 
01 ¢ hand an alert artistic conscience promot- 
anxious) modern idiom; on 
comprehensive conservatism, 
an anxiety, Private, or socially 
ing traditions not not normally 


Hl 


a 
of 


in anxiety—that has resulted in some > 


asseaed with the role of the modern composer. 

To this latter class we may allot most of 
Walton’s occasional music, for films and for the 
great events of state, pieces d’occasion that: are 
exceptional in that they are profoundly charac- 
teristic of an essential part of Walton’s make- 
up. The conviction explicit in, say, ‘Crown Im- 
perial’ or the Coronation march of 1953, is 
important. It tends to show that the possible 
alternative, to be a non-modern, composer (to 
succeed Elgar in deed, not only in chronology), 
was, for Walton, a practical creative possibility. 

‘Facade’, let it be said here, was.the most 
misleading of false starts. Walton’s subsequent 
career has exposed the work as an irrelevance, 
significant in the present context only for its 
competence and as a sign of his ambivalent 
attitude to modernity: for ‘ Facade’ was a satire 
on that very theme. That Walton, in Dr. 
Adorno’s ‘heroic’ days of modern music, was 
disposed, as it were, to play the fool—with some 
charm, perhaps—is a measure of his immaturity 
in 1923 and, at the same time, an indication of 
the insecurity of his position as a budding com- 
poser. ‘Facade’, while leading the critics and 
the public by the nose, left every major aesthetic 
question unanswered, 

The answer, an affirmative one from the point 
of view of modernity, came in 1928-29 with the 
composition of the Viola Concerto. The negative 
wit of ‘Facade’ was abandoned, as had been 


the negative romanticism of the earlier Piano. 


Quartet, and the new concerto was much more 
accomplished in technique than the preceding 
‘ Sinfonia Concertante’ (for piano and orches- 


tra), promising though the latter piece was, In 


the Viola Concerto, Walton’s conscience had, 
so to speak, asserted itself: the work earned, 
and deserved, its place in the 1.S.C.M. festival 
of 1930, 

Thereafter, the record is plain and familiar. 
We have, however, two tracks of development, 
the ‘ modern’ composer busy with his concertos, 
‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’, the Symphony; the 

* occasional ” composer working an orthodox 
vein, slighter in quantity, but no less ‘ felt’ (to 
borrow Dr. F. R. Leavis’ terminology). When 


viewed against this strongly conservative pull | 


in Walton’s make-up, the virtue of his con- 
science, of that compulsive sense of duty, is 
fully exposed. Without it, he would not be half 
the considerable figure he is. His anxiety to keep 
well to the left of a centre that is so obviously 
an inborn constituent of his personality has 
resulted in the formation of his distinctive idiom 
—Walton’s often ambiguous harmonic textures, 
for instance, or his anti-symmetrical rhythmic 
structures, are suggestive of his ‘anxious’ 
response to the pressures exerted by his innate 


orthodoxy, of his efforts to circumvent them in 
those works where modernity is an obligation. 

In so far as Walton has made something 
creative and vital out of his obligation to pro- 
duce ‘contemporary music’ as a ‘duty’, he 
tends to challenge Dr. Adorno’s hypothesis; and 
even in the Violin Concerto of 1939, in which 
a substantial relaxation of tension is evident, 
there is no enfeeblement of the imagination. The 
creative talent has a habit of escaping the 
historian’s pigeon-holes, declining to join the 
expected effect to its appropriate cause. The 
Violin Concerto, in fact, was endowed with a 
special inspiration: to me, at any rate, the work’s 
valedictory character represents Walton’s 
abandonment of his modern conscience, and 
from this surrender emerges the Concerto’s 
peculiar ‘tension of poignancy’. There were 
signs, of course, in advance of the Violin Con- 
certo that the two tracks of development were 
not only merging—take the Symphony, for 
example, that literally does not end as it begins 
—but that orthodoxy was gaining the upper 
hand; and ‘Troilus and Cressida’, though a 
new departure for Walton, offered no more than 
a strikingly derivative romanticism coupled with 
revivals and reminiscences of familiar idiosyn- 
crasies that in their new context seemed to have 
lost their old pungency. 

I am reminded again of Dr. Adorno, who 
writes: ‘. .. the “ “ uniqueness ” of a work and 
the refusal to hark back to it again is a law that 
modern music ought to have imposed upon 
itself in the process of freeing itself from pre- 
established forms ’. 

The new Cello Concerto, completed in 1956, 
appears to confirm the style that Walton assumed 
in ‘Troilus’, and is to sustain, it seems. (As 
it happens, the Concerto’s quick middle move- 
ment—it shares its ground-plan with its pre- 
decessors—is thematically evocative of the 
‘Pandarus’ music in the opera.) There are, 
without doubt, lovely things in this work, in 
particular, perhaps, the unusually comprehen- 
sive chromatic melody of the opening Moderato, 
from a segment of which unfolds the theme of 
the finale’s set of improvisations. This atmo- 
sphere of spontaneous thematic evolution per- 
mits an especially natural return of the first 
movement’s melody to round off the Concerto. 

It is rash to classify a work before it has 
been heard in performance, but if, as I suspect, 
the Concerto consolidates, in the main, the 
relaxation of ‘ Troilus’, and does not reveal a 
renewal of Walton’s conscience, then, in a trilogy 
of concertos for string instruments, and in the 
work of one man, we shall have witnessed the 
Phenomenon of a modern composer’s idiom 
* growing old’ in Jess than a lifetime. 
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STOP this 
appalling cruelty! 


A CALL TO ACTION. Merely to shudder 
as you read these headlines is not 
enough. A tidal wave of senseless, 
sadistic cruelty to animals is sweeping 
over the land; the RSPCA needs your 
help if it is to be held in check. 

Help with donations or bequests, or 
by those who are willing to organise 


regular collections is urgently needed. 


Write now to the Chief Secretary, 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Dept. L, 105 


Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


Remember the R S PCA 


A career and | 
~ how to choose it 


On weekdays until March 4, thirty-one famous industries ~ 
and business firms are making aseries of careers announce- 
ments in the Manchester Guardian. They are each taking 
a whole page to describe in full the careers and prospects 
they offer those about to earn a living. This annual feature 
covers every section of industry and includes openings 
for both the scientist and the arts student. 

In addition, the ‘classified’ section of the Manchester 
Guardian presents a generous range of career opportunities 
all the year round. And, of course, its editorial columns are 
read for their sense and sincerity at all times. Spare copies 
of the Manchester Guardian are apt to vanish with speed 
—why not place a regular order with your newsagent? 


" MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
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All three resistance vitamins in one tab- 
_ let—Vitamins A, C and D.The vitamins 
are homogenised* for complete assimi- 
lation and are thus easy to absorb. The 
tablets are small, and orange flavoured— 
as pleasant to suck as sweets. They are 
non-fattening and do not repeat. Make 
a family habit of taking one every day. 


——TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Overcome Worry 


ORRY uses an immense amount of vital 
force. People who worry not only use 
up their energy during the day by worrying, 
but they rob themselves of that greatest of 
all restoratives. sleep. People who worry 
can’t sleep. They lose their appetite. They 


often end up by getting really ill. Howoften - 


have you heard it said: 
to death"’? : 

Nothing is more discouraging to a worry- 
ing person than to have someone say, ‘*Oh, 
don't worry, it will all come out right.” 

This is not reassuring at all. The worry- 
ing one can’t see how it is going tocomeout 
all right. But if the men and women who 
worry could be shown how to overcome the 
troubles and difficulties that cause worry, 
they soon would cease wasting their very 
life-blood in worrying. : 

You say that sounds plausible, but can 
it be done? It can be done, and is being done 
by Pelmanism every day in the year. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


“IT am worried 


This is all the more remarkable because 
today the whole world is in an upset con- 
dition and people are worrying to an unusual 
extent. Yet, every mail brings letters to the 
Pelman Institute from grateful Pelmanists, 
who have ceased to worry. ’ 

People today are all too prone to complain 
that they just have to worry. But once they 
become Pelmanists they cease this negative 
form of thought. 

Send for the Free Book 

The Pelman Course is simple and inter- 
esting and takes up very little time; you can 
enrol on the most convenient terms. The 
Course is fully described in a book entitled 
“The Science of Success,” which will be 
sent you, gratis and post free, on applica- 
tion to:— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
82 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. ” 
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LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
EMI 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 
WARCONIPHONE. etc 


THE EASY ASSiMil. way ! 


In three months you can learn a new language—without the 
Assimil Books, Assimil Records, 


drudgery of learning by heart. 


... INTRODUCE UNIQUE | 
CONTINENTAL METHOD 
TO BRITAIN 


Preliminary and Advanced 
courses in 


FRENCH * ITALIAN 
SPANISH * GERMAN 


RUSSIAN 


or, ideally a combination of both, bring you a thoroughly 


practical and satisfying means of home study. 


Send for details of the world’s quickest method of learning 


a language. 


E.M.I. INSTITUTES LTD. 


(Sole British Distributors of Assimil) 
Dept. A183, 10, Pembridge Square, W.2. 


Telephone: BAYswater 5131 
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‘“‘We’re building up our 
resistance with the new 


Haliborange Tablets” ne 


Vitamins A, Cc and D 


for adults and — 
older children 
*The oil-soluble vitamins A and Dare | 
minutely subdivided in the process of 
homogenisation. Hence they are more 
easily and more readily absorbed and 
Haliborange Tablets produce the maxi- 


mum protective effect of the vitamins. 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR > 


BUELL EERE CEE EEEe 


wow 
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25 for 3/9 - 100 (family size) 11/6 
from all chemists 


Your most effective way of keeping colds at bay 


MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., LONDON, E.2 3 
The makers of the famous Haliborange for children 


Hand Built 
RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


Equipment ; 


THOSE WHO SEEK. PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 — 


WELbeck 4058 


HOUSE PURCHASE LOANS 


HOUSES BUILT SINCE 1918 
Costing up to £3,000 > 

90% over terms up to 25 years 
(30 years if built since 1930) 


Costing between £3,000 and £5,000 
90% over repayment term 20 years 
(30 years if built since 1930 and 
costing up to £4,000) 


Despite the present shortage of mort- 
gage funds, we are still able to offer 
the above terms. ¢ : 


No charges are made by this company 
for advice or assistance with House Pur- 
chase Loans. and all enquiries can be 
made without obligation. 


J. Woodroffe Stacey & Co 2 


3, Tokenhouse Bdgs., Kings Arms Yard, 
Moorgate, E.C.2. Tel. MONarch 2231 
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meal, just experiment with a mixture of varying 
proportions of white flour, By the way, there 
is no better test for good pastry flour than the 
old way of taking a handful and squeezing it. 


If when released it still holds together in a 


lump, it is good flour; if it immediately dis- 
integrates then it is too finely milled for the 
best pastry results, © hs 

_ The next question is: “Can you please - in- 
form me how molasses can be used in cooking? ? 
Molasses can be used in place of sugar in 
puddings and in some cakes. I say that with 
a degree of caution, for it would never do for 
the light variety of ‘puddings or cakes. It could 
be used for milk puddings and in place of treacle 
in gingerbread. If you can get an American 


= 


it, Tf “you aang want to use whole- 


tg) 
°Q 
‘ 


0g ie BY ANN HARDY - 


recipe Tor ae ee ected baked beat you 


will find molasses is one of- the important in- 


gredients. 

Another listener eee ‘Please advise me as 
to the best time for keeping veal to ensure it 
being, tender for escalopes, Vienna schnitzel, 
etc.’, Veal, as you know, is an immature meat 


and you cannot hang it for any length of time, 
- as you can hang a mature joint of meat, like 


leg of mutton, to improve it as far as tenderness 
goes, The tenderness of veal depends largely on 
the quality of the meat, on its age when killed, 
and on its feeding. But the choice of cut is 


“very important, too, For escalopes or Vienna 
schnitzel choose the loin, Another most im-. 


portant point in the preparation is the beating, 
Just before you cook your escalopes beat them 
well with a wooden mallet or rolling pin. 

_ The last question comes from a listener who 


says that before the war she made very good — 


apricot jam from dried apricots but now, after 
following instructions, it is sugary, like honey 
and syrup, and she asks : 
process of drying has something to do with it? ’ 
I do not think that can have anything to do 


with it. I wonder if she is using the same recipe. - 


Apricots are not rich in pectin, so even with 
fresh apricots it is not one of the best setting 
jams, The juice of a lemon added is helpful; 
and then in the cooking, once you have added 
the sugar to the pulp and it has completely 


Questions | on Cooking 


dissolved, 


‘Do you think the 


= 


remember 
Overboiling would make it hard and sugary. 
But check your recipe, and should the jam be 
sugary again, try boiling the next lot a shorter 
time and adding some commercial pectin. 


Notes on Contributors F 


IAN TRAFFORD (page 2/1): industrial corres- 
pondent of the Financial Times 

DoucLaAs HouGHTON (page 212): MP. 
(Labour) for Sowerby Division, West Riding 
of Yorkshire; Chairman of the Civil Service 
National Council, Staff Side 

E, COLSTON SHEPHERD (page 213): 
pondent of The Sunday Times 

C. B. GoopHarT (page 214): Assistant Curator, 
Museum of Zoology, Cambridge University 

KEITH KYLE (page 219): Washington corres- 
pondent of The Economist 

PIERRE SCHNEIDER (page 221): 
and theatre critic 

ARTHUR WALEY, C.B.E., LL.D., Lit.D. (page 223): 
formerly Assistant Keeper in the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum; 
author of The Real Tripitaka, The Poetry and 
Career of Li Po, A.D. 701-762, etc. 

J. A. G. GRIFFITH (page 231): Reader in Eng- 
lish Law, London University 
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"Crossword No. 1 393. 


_ Cook’s Tour—IV. 


By Zander 


Prizes (for the first three correct RECO opened) : book tokens, 


aa 
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value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, respectively 


Closing date: first pos’ on 1 Thursday, February 14, Entries should be on the printed Ghotam and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all final connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
ee : decision is fina 


Each” of sixteen items of food or drink is clued (in italics) 
simply by the name of the area in which it is normally 
found. Accents in two of the lights should be ignored. 
The oe ae ee paciepres letters of the diagram are the 


es ‘ = 
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letters y, the following: A MENU OF, OR AT, 


A WEE 
DEBAUCH—IO! : 
‘ CLUES—ACROSS 
1, America (8) 


7. Mexico (5) 

11. A sun-god has returned in Africa (6) 

12. How a poet used to begin (3) 

18. Vegetable caterpillar surrendering to fear 13) 
14. Scots letting a tartan square (4) ~ 

15. France (8) 


18. Mallow shows a fraction of a mark, if reversed (5) 

19. a eel ) signs of just a little fault, and there’s 
a ce 

20. With an extra portion provided, had a meal on 
mulled ale (6) 

22. A person of fine character and well-turned 
phrase (6) 

24. . short leader of men reads the rest of Milton 


25. There’s a reindeer without and it’s black (3) } 


_ 2%. A lettuce wilting in old Huesca (4) 
wae A - lot of Shakespeare.is rank, Scots agree (4) 
30. A revel-gives us relief but no defence (5) 
81. Dead slow (4) 
32. Rain round the end of the tap dripped (4) 
$4. The Head, though half nodding, is tough (3) 
- 85. India’s seething brood (3) 
87. I catch birds—here’s my licence (6) 
40. Scotland (6) 
- 41, Hawaii (3) 
A sort of pees (5) 
44. Covered wagon without a horse (4) 
45. Desire that’s created in narcotic drink (8) 
47. Townsmen who used to run errands (4) 
49. Wriggling long fish (3) 
“ I show hesitancy for a time (3) 
_ 51. Decline an Eastern warehouse (6) 
52. S.W. Africa (5) . : 
58. W. Indies (8) 


. DOWN 
1. Tibet (6) ; 
8. eee renee (6) 
g made with craft and a brew of tea! (8) 
tor nie a iniwiot ther a bre ie 
stuffed jacket (8) 
6. Arms that lop the top off tents (5) 


«- 


16. A maggot gives the stomach a bit of a kick (4) 


7. Currency note, when unfinished, 
8. Alarms a lot of old mates (6) 

9. Instrument adopted by the lawless (3) 

10. China (7) 

12. Ali leaves a poisonous root attached to us (3) 

13. On a mountain a Manx cat is like a lama (6) 

14, Pale and swaying, encompassing an upsurge of grief (7) 
17. Immanuel’s a jerk! (4) 

21, Stop the river flowing—it’s mad! (5, two words) 

23. Dance round a tin set of pans (7) 4 
26. Sweden (8) 


is orange-brown (5) 


, 27. It’s a tiny crustacean—please carry this way up! (8) 


28. India (7) 

29. Government cuts troops by a quarter (6) 
$1. 180 grains shaken in the pot (4) 

33. Spain (6) 

35. Australia (6) 


‘36. Remove whitewash from surrounds of double recess (6) 


88. Empties mill-streams (5) 

39. The bitter vetch we stuffed in vessels (5) 

43. Hawaii (3) 

46. Disabled country girl (3) 

48. Tot’s running around when there’s company about (3) 


Solution of No. 1,391 
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Answers and Sources: 1D. boast: A & C, V, 2. IR. tally: 
H6(2), IV, 7. 2L. rivets: HS, IV, Chor, 2R. irons: Jno, 


. BR. grows: H8, V, 4, 41. Oberon: MND, II, 2. 
4&. belly AYLI, II, 7. 5L. alone: R&J, I, 1. 5R. he ng 
Ham, IV, 7. 6L. stony: H4(2), IV, 4. 6R. Tiber: Jc, I, 
QL. dwelt: TwN 18. 3. 7. tooth: Lear, I 4, 8L. be 
R&J Ii, 3. 8R. surges: Temp, II, 1. 9L. Harry: HS, IV, 
Chor. 10L. blunt: R3, IV, 4. 10R. thanes: Mac, V, 3. 
ILL. goods: ped IV, 1. 11D. tongs: MND, IV, 1. 12D, 
hears: JC, I, 12K. cause: Oth, V, 2. 138K. Damon: Ham, 
Ill, 2. 14k. ae R2, Il, 1. 15R. alter: MoV, IV, 1. 
16L. Argus: Tro, I, 2. 16R. anele: Ham, I, $, 17L. names: 
Cor, V, 1. 17R. linen: Mac, V, 3. 18L. being: H6(1), V, 5 
18k. girth: Shrew, III, 2. 19L. lined: Oth, pS Oe) 
cower: er Ill, "2. 21. Viola: TwN, V, 1. 22L. flint: 
Tim, I, 1. 22D. otter: H4(1) III, 3. 25A. eaves: Temp, V;1. 
Quotation: H8, Il, 3 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: L. B. Hutchings 
(Solihull); 2nd prize: E. J. Brady (Whitley Bay); 
3rd prize: K. M. Nicklin (Walsall) 
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CLOSE YOUR 
INCOME GAP BY. 
WRITING 


Many people mean to take up 
writing—when they have the time. 
They keep putting it off and get 
nowhere. Are you one of these? © 

Nearly everyone who really tries can 
spare two or three hours a week on 


Tuition by post for 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and 
may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures, Usually three 
examinations have to be passed, but two only in certain cases. Founded 1887, 
U.C.C. provides specially planned home study courses for General Certificate 
of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
and Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.). Tuition is 
also given for various Diplomas and Certificates. The College, an Educational 
Trust, has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


G.C.E. 


According to the numberand choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 


General Certificate of Education can 
serve as (1) evidence of asound general 


education, (2) thefirst step to a degree, 
and (3) the means of exemption from 


most professional preliminary exams. 
Wolsey Hall provides individually- 
conducted postal courses forall G.C.E, 
examinations at very reasonable fees, 
payable by instalments if. desired. 
PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FES1, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING 


Learn how to write articles and short stories 
—in spare time—for the many newspapers 
and magazines that regularly print outside 
contributions. 


NEW WRITERS WANTED. Editors are always 
on the look-out for promising new writers 
and spare no trouble to encourage them. 
Rates of payment for articles and short stories 
ure steadily rising. 


,650 EDITORS BUY STUDENTS’ WORK. Regent 

students, individually trained by post by 
successful writers, have sold articles and 
stories to over 1,650 editors. \Many earn 
substantial amounts while learning. 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET. ‘How to Succeed 
as a Writer,’’ free of charge or obligation, 
gives you details of the Regent courses... 
describes the openings for new writers... 
shows how you can make extra income by 
writing —THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 
LJ/22A). Palace Gate. London. W.8. 
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YOU can paint in Oils — 
with HAYWARD VEAL 


as your personal tutor 
at home in your spare-time ! 


It’s fun .. . %t’s relaxing ... the perfect 
hobby ! The instruction is so clear, so simple, 
so personal thar it’s like having the famous 
artist right there at your elbow to guide you 
every inch of the way. 

Never before has there been so perfect 

a method of teaching you right in your 


own home. Quickest, surest way to 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal Oi 
Painting prospectus to:— 


PBAUE ag COLLEGE oF ant 


296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk-ot life! 
Whatever your age, you can uow pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam.. on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE" terms.” You 
choose your own subjects—Educational. 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of Subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable Certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. 

Write today. School of Careers, Dept. 266. 
28-31, Wright's Lane, London. W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE" 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin 
London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 


%* PROSPECTUS containing full-information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


In hundreds of refugee camps the 
weary, the sick and the destitute look 
for a sign of hope. Will you hold out 
a hand of friendship and give practical 


~ help to one of these homeless people; 


a child in stark need in Korea; an 
elderly refugee on the exposed roof- 
tops of Hong Kong or one of the many 
other helpless victims of war or 
persecution. 

Please give new hope to one of these 
forgotten people—send your gift today. 


Send to: Listener Relief, Barclays Bank 
Ltd., Old Bank, High Street; Oxford. 
* LEGACIES are a great service-full in- 


formation gladly sent on application to 
the Hon. Treasurer, 17, Broad St., Oxford. 


DISCARDED CLOTHING 
Please send to: Oxford/Listener, C/o 
Davies Turner & Co., 50a BourneSt., 
London, S.W.1 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 
FAMINE RELIEF 


: (Reg'd. War Charities Act, 1940) 
SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Halifax, Sir Malcolm Sargent, 


Sir Oliver Franks, 


Dr. Gilbert Murray, -O.M.. Henry Moore 


= A REFUGEE | 
WAITS 


= For Your Answer ' 


1 0/- providesa good 
meal for 120 
Korean.orphans. 


25/- feeds, “clothes 
and mainfainsa 
refugee studentin Hong 
Kongforafurtherweek. 
cares for a 


£10 Hungarian 


refugee child,for one 
month, 3 g 


Over 150 courses which Include:—Art, Accountancy, Auto. & Aero. 


BROCHURE ONTHELA 
OF HOME TRAINING ‘ 


CAREERS — HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS 
PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 


TEST METHODS 


NEW! 


Eng,, Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec, Eng., 
Journalism, Languages, Mech.Eng., Office Organisation, Photography, 
Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, 


Television, Writing, and many others 


Also courses for General Certificate of Education, BSc. (Eng,), 
A.G.LS., 
A.M.Brit.LR.E., City & Guilds Examination, etc, Send for details 


AM.LMechE, AMLGE, L108,  AA.C,C.A., 


of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE 


POST THIS: COUPON TODAY. 


Send for our FREE book. £.M.1. INSTITUTES 
Dept. 183, Grove Park Road, London, W.4 
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..2.-712157. 1.C.70 


Subject(s) of interest... 


LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY 
with EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 
With many courses we supply equipment 
for practical work at reasonable cost. 
These include: <3 

RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, ete. 


Courses from 15/- per month 


EM! INSTITUTES 


An Educational Organisation associated 
with E.M.1. group of Companies including: 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” ,COLUMBIA, ete, 


a profitable hobby and even at this 
rate much can be done in a year. 

The market today is rapidly widening 
as the paper position improves. New 
publications are appearing — new 
avenues for free-lances. 

The London School of Journalism 
was founded under the aegis of the 
great leaders of the Press and over a 
period of a third of a century has 
raised the level of personal coaching 


by correspondence to a height that 


draws praise from all parts of the 
world. Wherever you live you can 
study with the LSJ, and if you are 
attracted to writing—Stories, Articles, 
Poetry, Radio Scripts, Television Plays 
—write now to the School for advice. 

Thousands of writers all over the 
world have been coached by the LSJ 
and successes often begin at an early 
stage of the Course. You may send a 
MS. for a free opinion if you wish, 
but in any case you should obtain 
the attractive, world-famous booklet 
“Writing for the Press’. It is free on 
application to 


Chief Secretary 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1 
GROsvenor 8250 
“There are LS} students all over the world” 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE| 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the nrost convenient means of preparation for 
General Certiiicate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for. B.A.,. B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service. Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects, 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request,’ mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ice ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


Please write for details andname 
of nearest agents, 


CHAPPELL | 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 


ebruary 7, 1957 


Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 


